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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice ~ 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob — him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Det For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— 
We believe the fears expressed with reference to the 
invasion of Persia by Turkish Kurds to be exaggerated, 
and that the Ottoman Government can in no way be held 
responsible for an outbreak which seems to be chiefly 
directed by a Persian subject. Eyer since the war, ‘when 
"Persian as well” as Turkish” Kufds fought against the 
Russians, the border country, so far from settling down, 
seems to have developed more and more restlessness, 
which has also caused some trouble among the Arab 
tribes. When the Turkish defeats occurred, thousands 
of these wild borderers got away with Martini and Win- 
chester rifles, for which, however, they could have had 
no considerable supply of cartridges, and without cart- 
ridges scientifically made both of these kinds of 
rifles would be useless; nor could a large supply 
of ammunition have been since obtained. The son 
of Sheikh Abdullah, one of the four or five most 
powerful Kurdish chiefs, appears to have arranged a raid 
upon the province of Tabriz in concert with, we believe, his 
relative, Hamzeh Agha, a nominal subject of Nas’r-ud-din. 
The frontier seems to have been crossed almost due east 
of Mosul, in the neighbourhood of the Daru Dagh or of 
Sheikh Iva Mountain, south of Lake Urumiah. The small 
town of Souk, called Soutch Bulak in the telegram, was 
soon taken, and the Kurds advanced by Merhemetabad 
to Maragha, where only the Sahund Mountains separated 
them from Tabriz. Nothing is more highly probable 
than that the whole thing is a mere border raid in quest 
of plunder, like that with which Northumbria was so 
familiar in Stuart and early Hanoverian times. If 
this be so, it has of course no political importance what- 
ever, though Russia will not be slow to perceive the 
advantage it gives her as an excuse to occupy the 
northern ‘provinces of Persia in ‘‘the interests of public 
order” and for the protection of life and property. 


The arrival of a Persian Embassy at Constantinople 
will call attention afresh to the condition of the Shah’s 
dominions, now doubly menaced by Russia. On the 
west coast of the Caspian, where Tabriz is the prize in 
view, the Russians nourish a grievance against Persia, 
because the nomad Kurds of Azerbijan make inroads 







into the Transcaucasian province of Erivan. On the 
eastern side of the sea the Turcoman grievance offers 
Russia a good chance of taking up a powerful position 
along the Khorassan frontier, and candour compels one 
to admit that she is not loth to avail herself of it. .Kho- 
rassan and Azerbijan are the two richest provinces of 
Persia. -Their loss would reduce the:Shah to the i 
ition of ‘a petty central . 
rank of the Khan of Khiva, to say nothing of endangering 
Herat and the overland route, 274 Meshed, to India. 






It is tolerably certain that one result of the Election 
Inquiries now being made in so many places will be the 
disfranchisement of the freemen in them. But it is well 
worthy of the consideration of Parliament and the 
country at large whether the freeman franchise should 
not be abolished altogether. Save where it is a duplicate 
franchise, and in the City of London, it is almost 
invariably characterised by corruption, and it has 
long lost any meaning it had as an expedient to 
lend variety to constituencies, and to ensure the 
representation of the working man element. Con- 
sequently, as its special function is now useless, it might 
well be put an endto not merely, as the tendency 
hitherto has been, by lapse, but by a specific act of legis- 
lation, terminating it once and for all. The Commissioners 
generally appear to be acting in the severest manner. 
Law or no law, they intend to get at the facts, and 
as their powers are almost unlimited, and the punish- 
ments which they can mete exceedingly great, their 
procedure in many places much resembles the old 
methods of torture euphemistically called “The Ques- 
tion.” And nothing short of such procedure would 
suffice to break down the guard of acute solicitors who 
have been “spending money.” Even as it is, the Com- 
missioners have the utmost difficulty, in many cases, in 
getting an answer, and it is tolerably evident (that the 
whole truth will not be allowed to come out if conscience- 
stretching will hide it. 


Practical experience of the real conditions of the 
life of the Irish tenant has often taught two lessons,—one 
that prosperity by no means is a necessary or even 
frequent attendant  n peasant » ieorship ; another, 
that small landowners, risen from the ranks, delight to 
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be not only the most parsimonious, but the most grinding 
landlords. ‘It is, however, a new light on the destructive 
agitation for the transfer of the soil from the landowners 
of Ireland to the tenants, or for the recognition of the 
indefeasible right of the latter to do as they please with 
the land, subject to some small charge, to find that 
their greatest demagogues are utter shams. Yet what 
else can be concluded from the discovery that the apostle 
of the land agitation, the great Parnell, ds a landlord not 
only objects to waive any of his rights, but contracts his 
Wicklow tenants out of all legal claim for compensation 
on disturbance. While clamouring for new land rights in 
public, this sham O’Connell grants leases which deprive 
his tenantry of the rights already defined by the Land 
Act, and saves his own pocket from any claims under 
the potential legislation,.to accomplish which he has 
almost thrown Ireland into civil war. 


The Irish criminal and judicial returns for 1879 show 
the connection that exists between poverty and crime. 
The number of indictable offences committed during last 
year was 8,089, the highest total since 1872, and no 
less than 1,130 more than in the previous year. The 
offences determined summarily, however, showed a 
decrease of 12,889, as compared with the figures of 
1878 ; chiefly under the head of “ punishable drunken- 
ness,” such offences having fallen from 107,703 to 99,021. 
The decrease of drunkenness Mr. Neilson Hancock, in 
his introductory report, ascribes to the Sunday Closing 
Act, which was in operation during the whole of 1879. 
As regards the more serious offences, punishable after 
trial by jury, the returns for 1879 compare very un- 
favourably with those for 1878. In the latter year this 
class of offences numbered 2,886, whereas last year they 
advanced to 3,842, showing an increase of 956, or 33 per 
cent. Offences against property were more numerous in 
1879 than in the previous year, but the greatest increase 
occurred under the head of intimidation and malicious 
offences against property. In 1878 the former numbered 
157, and the latter 532, whereas last year they reached 
the high figures of 750 and 704 respectively. Taken 
together the increase in these two offences was no less 
than 111 per cent. 


An ingenious attempt is made by Mr. Hancock to 
institute a comparison between the state of crime in the 
three parts of the Kingdom, by comparing the offences 
in Ireland in 1879 with proportionate figures for an equal 
population in England and Scotland, calculated from the 
English and Scotch returns for 1878. The general result 
of the comparison in the case of the more serious 
offences is favourable to Ireland, the number of ordinary 
offences being much lower than in England or Scotland. 
The Irish, however, are not to be touched in their own 
peculiar crimes of intimidation and malicious offences 
against property. In England and Scotland together, the 
proportionate number of cases of intimidation was only 
four, as against 750 in Ireland, while malicious offences 
against property in England and Scotland numbered 244, 
as compared with 704 Irish ones. In the less serious 
offences, a like marked excess of malicious offences of a 
minor character is observable in Ireland over those in 
England and Scotland, as well as in such offences as 
assaults, riot, and mobbing. This, however, will hardly 
occasion surprise. 


Some interesting particulars are given in the judicial 
portion of these returns on the subject. of ejectments, 
and the working of the Land Act of 1870 during the 
past year. The number of ejectments executed was 
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3,526, of which 2,677 were for non-payment of rent, and 
849 for other causes. Compared with 1878, this shows 
an increase as regards the former class’ of 928,/and in 
the latter of 81, The number of ejectments for rent, 
however, was only equal to about one in evety 200 
holdings. The Land Act was of course brought into 
active operation during last year, but it is remarkable 
that, while the ejectments executed showed a large 
increase, the compensation awarded fell considerably in 
all four provinces. It is also noteworthy that the decrease 
was greatest where compensation was claimed in cases of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent, on the ground that 
the rent demanded was an exorbitant one. 


General Loris Melikoff has taken a big job in hand. 
He has resolved upon the reorganisation of the Russian 
Civil Service. It is not difficult to estimate the difficulties: 
of the undertaking. In Russia, where the social fabric 
is made up of administrators, and a man’s position in 
society rests not upon hereditary titles or money, but 
upon his position in the Government service, it is obvious: 
that any alteration must affect society to the core. Om 
the other hand, a reformer in Russia has absolute power, 
and, granting a good scheme of reorganisation being 
framed by the Russian Ministers, Loris Melikoff cam 
ruthlessly enforce it to the very letter, in spite of the old 
fogeyism of departmental chiefs. Already, before 2. 
reorganisation scheme has even been discussed, General 
Melikoff has struck at one of the greatest abuses of the 
public offices of Russia. Attached to every department 
of State are a swarm of individuals drawing annual 
grants of money or periodical salaries, and doing nothing 
in return. Many of these parasites, usually court 
favourites or friends of corrupt Ministers, appear only 
once a month at the Treasury and draw their salary. 
All these have this week received a circular announcing 
their allowances stopped, and informing them that no 
persons can draw upon the funds of any public depart- 
ment without sharing the labour of the departmental 
officials. 


The charms of variety in the majority of the trans- 
actions of life have passed into a proverb, representing, 
as usual, a good deal of the experience of most persons. 
formulated by the wit of one. It may, however, be 
considered as most doubtful whether the advantages of 
change are so obvious when it is found in the administra- 
tion of judicial business. It was an old complaint of 
suitors, when they marked the strange variations in the 
judgments given by the Keeper of the King’s Conscience, 
that equity varied as much as the length of the Lord 
Chancellor’s foot. Plaintiffs and defendants who have 
come before the {vacation judge during the present 
sittings have had[not an inconsiderable experience of the 
variety of judicial minds. For the first five weeks Baron 
Pollock’ held his sittings continuously, and discharged 
his duties in a manner that, generally speaking, won 
golden opinions from those who came before him. On 
the next day of sitting Lord Coleridge was expected, but 
his place knew him not, and Mr. Justice Lindley filled 
his seat in the tribunal. Next week Lord Coleridge sat 
alone, but on the following Wednesday a portion of the 
business was done by Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Lush in conjunction. Another portion was discharged 
by Lord Coleridge alone, while a third share of judicial 
business fell to the lot of Mr. Justice Lush. There was, 
indeed, a somewhat extraordinary statement upon the 
notice-paper that Mr. Justice Lush would take any of 
the cases in the list, after a certain point, that the parties 
might desire to bring before him. It is to be remarked 
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that Lord Coleridge has proceeded on ‘the principle of. 
interpreting the term ‘vacation business” with the 


utmost strictness, and not disposing of anything that can 
by possibility be left over to Michaelmas sittings. This 
course is certainly warranted by a literal interpretation 
of the Act, but it is questionable whether the ends of 
justice might not, on the whole, be better served if a more 
liberal interpretation were put on its provisions. 


At the inauguration of the statue of Spinoza at the 
Hague, it was remarked that the opposition of the Jewish 
community to the Pantheist whom their fathers had 
solemnly excommunicated from their body appeared to 
have lost nothing of its earnestness by the lapse of two 
centuries. In every town of Holland in which Baruch 
Spinoza had resided ; at Amsterdam, the place of his 
birth and education ; at Leyden, whither he retired from 
the horror excited by his doctrines in his early home ; 
at the Hague, where he spent the remainder of his life in 
the house of the painter Van der Spyck ;—wherever a 
synagogue exists, there solemn protest was made against 
the honour done by Gentiles to the fallen ‘son of 
Abraham, who had dared to substitute for the God of 
Israel the misty speculations of the matura naturans and 
the xatura naturata. The Jews of Amsterdam and the 
Hague were most prominent in the protest. After so 
many generations, it seemed as if the memory of the 
ceremonial of excommunication which marked the 
solemn casting out of the infidel Jew from among his 
faithful people, was still as fresh as if it had happened on 
the yesterday. Outside the Hebrew community the 
fortunes of Spinozism have strangely altered. For the 
century which succeeded his death, it was hardly con- 
sidered decent to pronounce his name. The gentle 
Massillon denounced him as “a monster,” and’ even the 
sceptical Voltaire professed to be shocked by his treat- 
ment of the’Divinity. To-day, if the Roman Catholics still 
use the language of Massillon in his regard, at any rate 
the multitude of men who glory in the reputation of 
Voltairianism unite in honouring the daring dogmatist who 
may be said to be the true founder and author of what- 
ever Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel had to expound for 
modern Germany. 


One fact connected with the recent Varnbuhler- 
Waddington embroglio deserves especial notice. ™M. 
Waddington’s denial that he ever communicated the 
news of a proffered alliance with Russia to Prince 
Bismarck has, even in Germany, found universal accept- 
ance. It is remembered that M. Waddington is of 
English descent, and at once his statement is believed. 
Would this have been the case if a Frenchman, say M. 
Gambetta, had put forward such a denial? In Germany, 
certainly not. The German newspapers were silenced 
by M. Waddington, but a Frenchman’s word would have 
been thrown away on them. This is an incident in 
political history which speaks volumes for the reputation 
for speaking the truth which British statesmen still have 
on the Continent. 


There is some hope of the severe Constitutional con- 
flict in Norway, which had latterly brought the Crown to 
the very brink of an abyss, being at last settled by a 
change of Ministry. M. Stang, the Premier, whose re- 
actionary attempts in the despotic vein have produced 
all the turmoil, seems to have lost heart in presence of 
the energetic attitude of Parliament and of the people at 
large, and has consequently offered his resignation to the 
king. In vain did M. Stang’s friends try to persuade 


him to remain in office. Up to the present he declares 
himself firmly resolved to quit his post. An anti-Con- 
stitutional clique, which in the press’is officered by the 
Morgenblad, now endeavours to bring forward candidates 
for the Premiership who would pursue the same perni- 
cious course ; and in this connection the State Coun- 
cillor Helliesen and Professor Aschehoug are mentioned. 
King Oscar, however, appears to have become doubt- 
ful as to the wisdom of a policy which in a short space 
of time has enormously strengthened the Republican 
tendencies in a country whose existing institutions 
already come‘near to those of Switzerland. Negotiations 
have therefore been entered upon with the present Nor- 
wegian-Swedish Ambassador at Paris, M. Sibbern, a 
man of moderate views, but whose character, patriotism, 
and strictly constitutional attitude, render him not un- 
acceptable even to the majority of the Liberals in Nor- 
way. ‘Telegraphic correspondence has taken place be- 
tween the king, who is at present at Christiania, and M. 
Sibbern, who is expected there in the beginning of next 
week, 


The report that the Earl of Beaconsfield is engaged in 
the preparation of a new ‘edition of his works—an 
edition de luxe, with an autobiographical preface—is good 
news indeed, if it be true. But it would be: of far more 
public importance if the noble earl would sanction the 
issue of a really cheap edition of not only his novels 
but his other works, so that they could enter the homes of 
working-men side by side with the sixpenny edition, 
coming recently before the world, of the late Lord Lytton’s. 
tales. There is so very much in “ Sibyl,” and “ Coningsby,” 
and “ Tancred,” and the “ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” 


with which the average elector ought to be acquainted, 


and with which no small portion of the electorate would 
find itself in quick sympathy, that the issue of a sixpenny 
edition would be equivalent to a lesson in politics to tens 


of thousands of the class of whom it has been properly: 


said “we must educate our masters.” While Lord 


Beaconsfield is thinking of the library, let him not forget. 


the cottage book-shelf. - 


We are happy to make the Central News and Mr. W.. 
Saunders an ample amende for the remarks we felt it our 
duty to make in our numbers of August 28 and Sep-. 
tember 4 and 11. What we objected to was the repre- 
sentation that the extract from the Western Morning 
News was “ from its correspondent in Afghanistan.” One 
of the evening papers expressly said so; another repre- 
sented that the information came through the Central 
News. The assumption was therefore natural that the words 
used in the evening paper were supplied by the Centra/ 
News. But the secretary of that organisation has given 
us ocular evidence of the fact that it did not supply the 
words “ from its (that is the Morning News's) corre- 
spondent in Afghanistan.” The Central Mews merely 
said that the Plymouth paper published “a special com- 
munication throwing considerable light on our position 
in Afghanistan.” We sincerely regret that, misled by 
the error of an evening contemporary, we should have 
cast any imputation on the good faith of the Central 
News. Its correspondents are not infallible, but they 
perform a most useful function, and on the whole 
perform it well and impartially. As our remarks were 
founded on a mistake of an evening paper we gladly 
withdraw them altogether, and regret the conductors of 
the Central News should have had any trouble or AERPs 
ance in the matter. 

oo 
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THE PREMIER AND THE PASHAS. 


It is no wonder that Mr. Gladstone remains in town, 
recruiting his jaded energies from Saturday to Monday 
by the free breezes which blow over the weald near Leith 
Hill, and, for anything we know, occupying himself by 
the contemplation of the speckled beauties to be fre- 
quently seen in Mr. Leveson-Gower’s trout-stream. The 
real wonder is that either the Prime Minister, Lord 
Granville, or Lord Northbrook, the Committee to whom 
the Cabinet has apparently delegated its duties, can spare 
a moment even on Sundays from the attempt to evade 
the crisis that has been so wantonly provoked, and that 
has brought the boasted congert of Europe near its 
end. It is to no purpose that the organs of Gladstonism 
wax once more hysterical, and declare that by its last 
Note the Porte has insulted Europe. It is always an 
insult to Mr. Gladstone to differ in opinion from him ; 
it is an outrage on Mr. Gladstone to prove him in the 
wrong. But those who are content to take a calmer view 
of life perceive, like the organ of the National Liberals 
in Berlin, that it is absurd to talk of ‘‘ Europe insulted.” 
The Italian Diritto warns the Ministers of King Humbert 
that Italy has no business in the quarrel unless Europe 
is united, and Mr. Gladstone is welcome to the cheap sup- 
port of M. Gambetta’s organ, the République Frangaise, for 
nobody knows better than himself that M. Gambetta’s sup- 
port and that of his journal goes no further than “ words, 
brave words.” There is not a Power in Europe but 
Russia which is really backing the threats of the English 
Cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone is dragging not only his 
Party but his country into a most intolerable position, 
which will hardly leave the nation any retreat from 
the application of coercion, which cannot stop in the 

Adriatic. Yet we have had assurances, resting ap- 
parently on assurance rather than on intention, that 
without the concert of Europe nothing would be done to 
compel Turkey into the path in which it may be her own 
anterest to walk. If there be anything palpable in 
‘politics, it is that the concert of Europe will never be 
applied in these days to coerce Turkey to anything that 
is not strictly within the four corners of the Berlin Treaty, 
and neither the Montenegrin Question nor the Greek 
Question can be said, by those who know what the 
Treaty is, to be within Treaty limits in their present 
.phases. If the Turkish Divan would only depart for a 
day from the reticence of diplomacy, and would promul- 
gate a statement showing, not merely what the Berlin 
Treaty does, but what it does not do, and showing more- 
over what have been, since the date of the Berlin Treaty, 
the specific efforts of individual Governments to obtain 
from the Porte advantages surpassing those accorded to 
their neighbours, the reading public in Europe would be 
in a better position than it is to-day to estimate the atti- 
tude of the various Powers, and to rate at its true value 
the recent declaration of the representatives of the 
nations, that one will not seek any advantages which are 
not accorded to the remainder. 

But let us leave the, in every sense, unfruitful past 
of Gladstonian policy and look forward a little, in the 
hope of seeing what, under the Berlin Treaty, Europe 
can, and what it cannot, do. It may, as we have said 
more than once, insist, even by the employment of 
armed force, upon the cession to Montenegro of the 
districts specifically named in the Treaty. It may insist 
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upon the application tothe European provinces of re- 
forms on the Cretan model—such as the Commission of 
which Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice was a member has put 
on paper with the approval of the Porte—and it may en- 
force reforms in Armenia within the limits contained in 
the instrument of July 15, 1878. England itself may do 
as much as this in respect of not only Armenia but the 
whole of Asia Minor by virtue of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of June 4, 1878. And Europe may, by 
reason of several “Communications” made by the 
Porte to the Powers, claim a J/ocus standi in several 
of the internal affairs of Turkey over and above those in 
which it had previously some authority through the 
abnormal, and, in point of view of international law, 
virtually unjustifiable concessions, known as the Capitu- 
lations. It would be monstrous to suppose that on any 
other ground than might making right Europe has any 
sound claim to interfere in Turkey save what Turkey 
has bound herseif to allow. And neither of the two 
pretensions which Europe, especially England, is urging 
upon the Sultan, has any basis whatsoever either in 
public law or the agreements entered into by Turkish 

monarchs, past or present. In 1856 Turkey was formally 
admitted to an equal share in “the public law and 

system of Europe.” In 1860 Prince Gortschakoff issued 
a vehement protest on the part of Russia against any 
interference by the Powers in the affairs of Naples, pro- 

claiming the right of King Bomba to manage his own 

affairs. This was after the formal admission of Turkey 

to her place in the “ public system of Europe,” which is 

based upon the principle of allowing the individual 

Powers to control their own affairs in their own way. 

And that system cannot be departed from in the case of 
any individual Power save where its adversary openly 
refers questions in dispute to the w/tima ratio regum. 

Notoriously Europe is not prepared to go this length in 

the coercion of Turkey at present, and no Power has any 
right to do what the Powers as a whole are not prepared 
to attempt. It is Europe’s business, not England’s or 
Russia’s, to enforce Europe’s agreement, and if we are to 
take up this 7é/e in the case of Turkey, why are we not 
to see that Bulgaria, and for that matter Russia herself, 

should carry out their part of the international compact ? 
Why should not the Powers insist upon the demolition 
of the Danubian fortresses? Why should not Russia be 

compelled to restore to the peasants of the Dobrudscha 
the more than a million sterling which the Russian com- 

missariat stole from the land banks, the deposits of chiefly 
Christian peasants? And why should not Bulgaria and 
Servia be obliged to arrange without any further delay 
for their assumption of their share of the burdens of 
the Ottoman public debt? These are all things which it 

is quite as much the business of Europe to insist upon as 

on the execution of any other part of the Berlin Treaty. 

And it is silly to say that such questions can stand over 
until the Sultan has been coerced into the execution of 
his part of the bargain. The Berlin Treaty was a con- 
tract, and a contract has more than one side. By all 
means let the contract be enforced all round, but do not 
let us import into the contract terms which are not to be 
found in it. Turkey has appealed to the “ law and the 
testimony,” and if it is not entirely in her favour, still 
less is it in favour of her persecutors. 

The Turkish Note is in its main argument inexpugn- 
able, and the correspondents in the various capitals say 
that it is not to be answered, because things have gone 
too far for any further negotiations. We intimated last 
week that this is our own opinion so far as England is 
concerned, but we may stirmise besides that the Note will 
not be answered because even the intellectual fertility of 
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Downing Street cannot answer it. We are thus brought 
‘to the deadlock which persons.of ordinary prudence and 
knowledge of affairs foresaw immediately after the General 
Election would be the result of Mr. Gladstone's “ pil- 
gtimage of passion.” The Prime Minister has led Europe 
into a cu/-de-sa¢ from which there is only one outlet, and 
that through active hostility not merely against the 
Albanians and the miserable little town of Dulcigno, but 
against the Porte in its wonderfully strong position on 
the other side of the big guns of Kum Kalessi and 
Chanak Kalessi. M. Tisza has told the Hungarian 
‘Chamber that no agreement has been arrived at to land 
4roops in Turkey, and without landing troops in the 
Troad, to turn the batteries of the Dardanelles, it would 
‘be a very costly and bloody affair to force a passage. Of 
course it could be done at a price, but is Europe, and 
especially is England, prepared to pay the price when 
everything that could be gained by such an outrage can 
be obtained by the exercise of patience and gentle 
pressure? The whole difficulty now really turns upon 
the personal credit of Mr. Gladstone. If the Prime 
Minister were not pledged to so much as he is, a modus 
zivendi could easily be found on the basis of the Turkish 
Note. But we fear he is pledged too deeply to with- 
draw. We incline to think he has worked him- 
self into the conviction that he is the destined 
deliverer of European Christendom from Islam, and that, 
like the knight of La Mancha, he will encounter any 
odds in his wild-goose chase. But how far will his 
colleagues go with him? For that is much more the 
question now than how much farther Europe will go with 
him. And it will be interesting to notice how far he will 
proceed in enforcing what he himself called the “ mere 
recommendation” of the Berlin Congress in the matter 
of the Greek frontier, and how far he will turn his back 
‘upon himself and his Midlothian declaration that “the 
tights of a Power, the rights of a nation, ought not to be 
invaded because it happens to have the misfortune of a 
despotic government.” 


SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


This week has witnessed the arrival of Sir Bartle 
Frere, late Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
High Commissioner in South Africa. On landing from 
the Union Company’s steamship Preforia, he was met by a 
distinguished coggpany of personal friends, not with the 
‘object of makin political demonstration, but for the 
‘purpose of showing their high regard for an old public 
servant, and in order to welcome him to his native land. 
Such a reception cannot fail to be agreeable to Sir 
Bartle Frere. During the excited political controversies 
of the past three years, few public servants have come in 
for more unmerited disapproval than the late High 
Commissioner in South Africa. He and Lord Lytton 
have been the victims of that modern development of 
party Government which is making this country a 
+y-word among nations. In the eyes of humanitarian 
Radicals it is a crime to crush our enemies in South 
Africa, and to establish a protectorate over Southern 
«Afghanistan, while to rob the Albanians of their terri- 
tory, and to transfer them, bound hand and foot, toa 
hated race, is deemed a fitting means of advancing the 
cause of civilisation. ‘To plunder the Turk, and to bom- 
bard a city whose only offence is a patriotic desire 
to avoid the bondage of a Russian vassal, is more fasci- 
nating to those who now rule this country than to 
strengthen the outlying defences of the empire in their 
weakest parts, or to prepare for contingencies which are 
known to all the world. ‘Trained in the traditions of 
purer politics and of a more patriotic system of Govern- 
ment than that which now prevails, both Lord Lytton 
and Sir Bartle Frere endeavoured in two distant fields of 
labour to maintain British influence and to strengthen 


the bulwarks of the great dependencies entrusted to their 
care. In seeking to accomplish these objects, Lord 
Lytton was but adopting the policy laid down by the 
very men who reviled him, and the. zmédroglio which 
necessitated his action was also their handiwork. The 
plainest lines for the exclusion of Russian influence from 
Afghanistan were laid down by the Granville-Schouvaloff 
settlement ; the one circumstance which tended to estrange 
Shere Ali, and to drive him into the arms of our rival, 
was the refusal of the Gladstone Cabinet in 1873 to 
make the one-sided promise of guarantee against Russia 
a reality. In the case of Sir Bartle Frere the charge 
was somewhat different, but its justification was equally 
groundless. Instead of waiting till our colonies were 
flooded by a host of bloodthirsty savages, whose 
intentions were perfectly known to the British 
authorities, Sir Bartle Frere nipped the project in 
the bud by a counter measure of hostilities. The 
blunders of his military advisers brought disaster to 
the earlier stages of his enterprise, and it has been unfor- 
tunate for Sir Bartle Frere that most of his English 
critics have been influenced in their judgment of his 
policy by the unfortunate events of Isandhlwana. But it 
is not so with the colonists of South Africa. The magni- 
ficent sympathy which they have shown with Sir Bartle 
Frere, as evidenced by the splendid receptions which 
have attended his departure from the Cape, are proofs 
that those who are most concerned, and who are the best 
informed of the condition of South Africa, have a lively 
appreciation of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, and, of the 
dangers which it has averted. By-and-by that appre- 
ciation will spread over a wider field. At the present 
moment English Radicals, and too many English Liberals, 
are blinded by party passion. The tide of electoral 
success has placed them in power, and they have wreaked 
their vengeance, not only on the Government who pre- 
ceded them in office, but upon the two ablest and most 
disinterested servants,of that Government, whose only 
crime was the adoption of a policy which their own instruc- 
tions and thecircumstances of the hour compelled them 
to pursue. If Isandhlwana had been a victory instead of 
a disaster, how little would even the Liberals have com- 
plained! But if the Zulus had successfully invaded 
British territory, and carried assegai and rapine to the 
homes of our colonial fellow-subjects, what a howl would 
have gone up from Land’s End to John o’ Groats against 
Lord Beaconsfield and his High Commissioner! It is 
because Sir Bartle Frere succeeded in saving the colony 
from the terrible misfortunes of a Zulu raid, that the 
colonists have lost no opportunity for showing how deeply 
they sympathise with him for the ill-deserved treatment 
he has received at the hands of a large section of his 
fellow-countrymen. 


But Sir Bartle Frere has done substantial duty to the 
State in other parts of the world than South Africa. For 
his services during the Indian Mutiny he stood fifth upon 
the list of those who received the thanks of Parliament. 
He was specially mentioned by Lord Derby, the then 
Prime Minister, for his tact in dealing with the natives of 
India. ‘To Mr. Frere,” said his lordship, ‘‘is due the 
credit of having maintained his province in a state. of 
entire and unbroken tranquillity when a great portion of 
India was in a state of disturbance and revolt.” Earl 
Granville was equally unstinted in his praise of the Com- 
missioner of Scinde. He said he knew of nothing which 
appealed more strongly to the imagination than the 
manner ist which Mr. Frere, amidst a population of some 
six millions of natives, and supported by but between 
one hundred and two hundred Europeans, contrived to 
maintain perfect tranquillity in the province entrusted to 
him, after denuding himself in every direction of troops, 
and despatching them to points where they would be 
most required. In 1862 he was nominated to the 
administration of the province of Bombay, and after a 
successful Governorship he came home to receive several 
well-deserved honours—a knighthood of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of India, a, nomination to the India Council, 
the honorary degree of D.C,L. of Oxford, and he also 
became Vice-President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
In 1872 he was appointed a Special Commissioner to 
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investigate the African slave trade, and it is probably for- 
gotten % those fanatical Radicals who seek to lay the 
blood that was shed in Zululand upon the head of Sir 
Bartle Frere, that the object of their maledictions forced 
a slave treaty on the Sultan of Zanzibar, and did more to 
abolish slavery than any man since the days of Wilber- 
force, Granville Sharp, and Clarkson. Sir Bartle’s efforts 
for the suppression of that obnoxious traffic, efforts which 
required a rare exercise of prudence to avoid hostilities, 
will have a more lasting and a more honourable place in 
the records of the nation than all the works of those 
political humanitarians who saw a hero in Cetewayo, and 
who are now seeking to deprive the Albanians of their 
heritage in the sacred cause of freedom. ‘These men 
may, perhaps, regard Sir Bartle Frere’s labours in the 
missionary field, especially the interest he has displayed 
in Indian missions, as a mockery. Yet few public men 
have worked more zealously than he to inculcate the 
principle that conquest is always accompanied by respon- 
sibilities for the social and religious welfare of the con- 
quered race. Sir Bartle Frere, the so-called tyrant and 
bloodthirsty myrmidon of imperial rule, has been one 
of the most outspoken advocates of self-government 
for the people of India. In a treatise on Indian and 
African missions, addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Sir Bartle Frere wrote: “Should it be permitted to 
England to leave Christian truth as our legacy to the 
people of Hindostan, our rule there will not lack a 
memorial more enduring than her ancient kings have 
graven on her rocks, or her ancient conquerors burnt in 
the memories of her people.” 

Some of the leading conditions which Sir Bartle Frere 
sought to impose upon the Zulu chief, such as the fro- 
posed disbanding of the army, freedom of marriage, the 
presence of missionaries, and the creation of a court of 
justice, showed that in South Africa he was inspired by 
the same Christian instincts which had years ago led him 
to wield his powerful influence in the cause of missionary 
enterprise. His work for the State has been too good 
and too enduring to be more than temporarily jeopardised 
by the passions of the hour. Like Lord Lytton, he has 
been swept out of a sphere of great usefulness by a wave 
of political prejudice. The surging crowd is now exulting 
in its opportunity of punishing those who aided Lord 
Beaconsfield in the work of government. But the fit of 
madness will soon wear off, and when sanity returns 
many a member of the Liberal Party will discover how 


unjust they have been to Lord Lytton and to Sir Bartle 
Frere, 








THE DOMESTIC SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


The economic condition of Russia appears to be only 
equalled by its social condition, and of both it may be 
said that they constitute a satire on European civilisation 
and European Christianity which it would be difficult to 
outdo by the efforts of the most sardonic invention. Of 
course, the rumoured advent of liberty which was to 
crown the proceedings of that curious Saviour of Society, 
the Armenian Loris Melikoff, has proved to be a rumour 
and nothing more. The emancipators of the Eastern 
Christians are not to be emancipated themselves yet 
awhile. Count Melikoff has been frank enough, at any 
rate. He has called the leading editors of the Russian 
press together, and has requested them to cease disturb- 
ing the public imagination with stories of expected 
liberties which have not the slightest chance of being 
introduced. If the editors will shape their conduct by 
this information, then the Dictator is willing to allow 
them complete “liberty of the press” to the extent to 
which they carry out the instructions of the Government. 
They are to be free to point out the superior advantages 
of General Loris Melikoff’s paternal Administration, but 
they are to be strictly mot free to agitate the public mind 
with assertions that the Government has in its contempla- 
tion “to invite society to participate in the legislation of 
the Empire, whether by means of assemblies on the 
Western model or by an extension of the powers of 
existing, or the revival of the functions of ancient, 
Russian representative bodies.” Having thus summarily 


dissipated the hopes and illusions which had been 
cherished ever since his.accession to the supreme 
power in the State, General Melikoff graciously promised 
the three’ following reforms, which will be seen to be 
of the most purely nominal character. In the first 
place, the existing corporate institutions, provincial 
councils, municipal councils, and the like, are to be 
confirmed in their rights. As they have literally no 
rights which do not depend upon the simple will of the 
autocrat, or the Minister who is the temporary depositary 
of autocracy, this guarantee amounts to nothing. . In 
the second place, there is to be.a considerable decentra- 
lisation in the system of administration, and this, in the 
absence of any original rights or powers at the last, as at 
the first, stage of decentralisation, merely implies a more 
minute supervision by the authorities, and a closer watch 
upon the minor details of provincial life. Finally, by the: 
grimmest jest of all, “the Police Department is to be 
harmonised with the new state of affairs.” As there is. 
to be no new state of affairs, the existing police system. 
will be perfectly in harmony with it. In fact, the police 
system, if touched at all, will be reformed in the same 
way in which the famous “ Third Section ” was abolished. 
Count Melikoff the other day announced the “ aboli- 
tion” of the Third Section, and, in earnest of the 
change, removed the head of the secret police. When, 
however, Russian society saw that the superseded police 
chief was straightway appointed as a sort of lieutenant to- 
the Dictator, with the same functions as lieutenant which 
he had possessed as chief of the secret police, it was at 
once understood that a slight alteration of title had been 
arranged, but that everything else remained as it was 
before. The new freedom of Russia, according to Count 
Melikoff, is to consist in the continued absence of repre- 
sentative government, in a minuter subdivision of the 
administrative system, and in the establishment of the 
secret police as a dependent branch of the Dictatorship- 
instead of a separate department of the administration. 
In other words, the autocracy is made more absolute and. 
irresistible by being made more systematic and, so to 
speak, more scientific and regular in the mechanicat 
efficiency of all its parts. The army of spies is still 
indispensable to the horde of slaves who compose the 
force of “ Holy Russia.” 

At the same time, it must be admitted that this irom 
organisation can be justified by its necessity in the 
circumstances in which it is called to act. It is impos- 
sible for the Russian Government to combine its career 
of foreign aggression with the introduction of domestic 
liberties. It is impossible to devote to internal reforms 
the resources which are yearly engulfed in the ceaseless 
business of military preparation and universal encroach- 
ment and intrigue. It is to be supposed that some 
vague idea is entertained by the Féaders of Russian 
policy of a time when the welfare of the wretched mass of 
the subject population will form the main concern of the 
State. It is clear, however, that it is not considered that 
this time is near at hand. To be a great military Power, 
and the greatest of military Powers, to rule Asia and 
dominate Europe, to add region to region and pro- 
vince to province, this appears to be the sole aim of 
Russian policy to-day, just as much as at any date since 
Peter the Great or Catherine the Great. And in order to 
carry out this scheme of empire it is clearly believed to 
be most expedient to rule with absolute despotism over a 
fanatic and ignorant population, in whose minds the 
hardships of camps and campaigns will at all events be 
preferable to the habitual misery at home. 

It may be urged that Nihilism has ceased to be so 
virulent as during the period previous to the appoint- 
ment of Loris Melikoff as Dictator. It would be 
extremely rash, however, to conclude from this circum- 
stance that Nihilism is crushed, or that discontent has 
diminished. It may be granted, indeed, that the repres- 
sive energy which the Asiatic Dictator has displayed, 
united as it is in his case with a subtlety and cat-like softness 
of movement unknown to his brutal predecessors, has not 
been without its effect in compelling the conspirators to 
seek a closer concealment, and in capturing, slaying, Or 
driving out of the country a good many of the more pro- 
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minent members of the conspiracy. Though Melikoff has 
acted with a certain assumption of gentleness and a vast 
display of considerate anxiety,-there is no reason to 
doubt that he has been extremely successful in ferreting 
out and suppressing many centres of revolutionary 
agitation. Nor, we fear, can it be denied that the pro- 
cess of repression to which he has had recourse, only 
differed from the notorious barbarity of his predecessors 
in being more secret but not less cruel. The tales of 
almost unutterable savagery, of merciless torturings, of 
imprisonments meant to be worse than death, of banish- 
ments and hard labour in the mines, and every other 
variety of Muscovite horrors, are certainly not less 
numerous or less appalling under his exercise of the 
dictatorial power. Some of the narratives of the 
martyrdom of whole families on the mere suspicion of 
being connected with the imputed designs of some 
accused relative, could not be exceeded in revolting 
hideousness and brutality under a Mouravieff at Wilna. 
Loris Melikoff has also, if general belief be credited, 
been unusually successful in the extraction of secrets 
from his prisoners, and the universal accusation that 
torture of the most ingenious cruelty is a common 
appliance in such cases, ought to have been long since 
refuted by indisputable proofs, if it were capable of 
refutation. Nihilism is not dead, nor yet is it sleeping. 
Far more likely is the supposition that it is biding its 
time. By all accounts the economic condition of Russia 
is getting worse every day. For the first time in Russian 
history corn from abroad has to be imported for the 
sustenance of the famishing population of regions which 
were believed to be the inexhaustible granaries of 
the world. “All feel that Russia is living, not on the 
produce of her soil and industries,” the Golos exclaims 
despairingly, “but on her capital, cutting down her 
forests, selling off her stock, tearing off the straw from 
her roofs, the clothes from her back, the shoes from her 
feet.” Russian rulers are playing a desperate game, but 
they will scarcely escape the Nemesis which is fore- 
shadowed by such a critical situation at home. 


THE GALLERY’S VIEW OF POLITICS. 


Mr. Gladstone will be one of the most ungrateful of 
men, and one of the most short-sighted of Liberal 
politicians, if, during his present reign, he does not 
gratify the demands of “ the Gallery” and of those who 
are behind ‘the Gallery” for more space and elbow- 
room. The matter was brought: up and looked at 
during the late session, in a way, however, eminently 
suggestive of the clergyman in the Scotch High- 
lands, who, being confronted in the course of his 
Sunday “lecture” by an obscure “passage” in Deu- 
teronomy, disposed of it thus: ‘‘There is a difficulty 
in this passage, a great difficulty, my brethren ; but let 
us look the difficulty boldly in the face—and pass 
on.” Mr. Gladstone can hardly afford to treat “the 
Gallery ” difficulty—need we say which “Gallery ” ?— 
after this fashion. ‘Times without number, he declared 
before the late General Election, that it is the Provincial 
and not the Metropolitan Press that represents the 
voice of the country, that is, in fact, ‘the voice 
of sense and truth.” The Provincial Press un- 
doubtedly helped largely to bring back Mr. Glad- 
stone to power, and now when it asks, as it has 
been asking for some years, to have the same *Gal- 
lery” rights, privileges, and scope as its Metropolitan 
sister, can he venture, even from ,the standpoint of Party 
and personal expediency, to say it nay? The granting 
of the demand is, indeed, in any case, only a question of 
time, and probably not of a long time. Already the 
leading provincial newspapers have by sheer force and 
pertinacity shouldered themselves into a position in “the 
Gallery” almost equal to that of the London journals. 
The wealth of papers like the Lancashire Defender of the 
Faith of Sobriety, the Independent Critic of Clydesdale, and 
the Audacious Vivisector of Midlothian, enables, or rather 
compels, them to have their regular Parliamentary staff 
of reporters, descriptive specialists, and leader-writers. 


Nor do their metropolitan brethren object to share-and- 
share alike with provincial friends. Mr. Gladstone will for 
once be blessed all round if he achieves a genuine settle- 
ment of “the Gallery” difficulty. 

_Let us confess, however, and at once, that we are not 
without a special end in view in thus welcoming such an 
extension of “the Gallery” as will satisfy provincial 
wants and remove provincial grievances. From our 
standpoint of absolute independence, we welcome 
any addition to the forces that are being marshalled 
against the dictation of Gladstonism and Gush. To a 
large extent our provincial friends see these tyrannies 
through the glass of party prejudice, darkly ; and the 
distance, thus artificially created, lends enchantment to 
the view. But let their “Gallery” demands be agreed 
to, and they will see, what their metropolitan comrades 
have so long seen, such things eye to eye and face to face. 
For—whatever be the reason—entering the Gallery 
has undoubtedly the effect of making a man drift into 
the creed, if not of Conservatism, certainly of anti- 
Gladstonism. We have no hesitation in saying that 
four-fifths of “the Gallery” are—whatever may be their 
“official” convictions—disgusted in their. hearts with 
the general policy of the present Government, and any- 
thing but enamoured of its chief. We have even less 
hesitation in saying that the same proportion not only 
believed, but hoped, that the late General Election would 
result in the country showing its approval of the foreign, as 
distinguished from the domestic, policy of Lord Beacons- 
field. It is very probable, therefore, that were Mr. Gladstone 
to please his provincial admirers, by extending ‘the 
Gallery” for the benefit of their press, he would find 
himself in time hoist with his own petard. Of course, 
there are adherents of Mr. Gladstone, and even members 
of the Young Democratic Party, in “the Gallery.” But 
they are few and young, with callow enthusiasms odorous 
of the honest, unsophisticated country ; and when the 
hair of their simplicity is cut and the beard of their 
conviction is grown, they will settle down into quiet 
middle age and “Gallery” opinions. Such will be the 
fate of the Provincials whom Mr. Gladstone ought to 
admit into “the Gallery.” They may enter it looking at 
the world through the vinous mist of the enthusiasm of 
Humanity and Democracy, but they will, ere very long, 
change their tune. And—which is much more to the 
point—they cannot but very materially modify the tune 
of their journals also. 


What is the cause of this pronounced negative politics, 
this pervading anti-Gladstonism of “the Gallery”? No 
coercion is exercised on its members. It is the freest 
club, the most Republican—in practice—society in * 
the world. The cause of the phenomenon is to be 
found in the special habits and duties of members of 
“the Gallery.” Their main business, whether as critics 
or as narrators of what they see and hear, is for the 
benefit of the public for whom they write, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff of that portion of the public life 
of the nation which passes nightly in review before them. 
And it may safely be said that their dislike to Glad- 
stonism begins—or rather began—by being intellectual. 
Gladstonism directly tends to the encouragement of 
mere incontinent talk, and consequently to sheer waste 
of time, to the dominance of the chaff over the wheat of 
Parliament, and such dominance is eminently distasteful 
to men whose business it is to establish the very oppo- 
site sort of dominance. Naturally and easily, dislike of 
the intellectual side of Gladstonism has extended to its 
other sides ; it is seen to be, all over, a policy for the 
subordination of the wheat to the chaff of politics, of 
quiet and effective action to loud and maudlin speech. 
Not that “the Gallery” is, or professes to be, Con- 
servative. Many of its members are warm admirers 
of Lord Beaconsfield; indeed, of all public men 
and speakers he is perhaps most admired in “the 
Gallery.” That, however, is because he exhibits in 
artistic completeness the qualities which it most ad- 
mires—continence, self-command, deliberation. It can- 
not be too often repeated that the politics of “the 
Gallery” are not Tory or Liberal, but Independent, anti- 
Gladstone, ‘ no-nonsensical.” 
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“The Gallery,” as thus understood, has a very site | 
“opinion of the present Parliament, a still lower of the 


new men in the House of Commons. It says decidedly 
that no new statesman, no new orator, has come to the 
front. Vigour has indeed been shown by the Irish 
Division, but that is directed towards the accomplishment 


‘of purely Irish and absolutely hopeless ends. While 


“the Gallery” is very far from saying that the leaders— 
much less the members of the rank and file—of the 
Opposition have distinguished themselves, it affirms that 
Mr. Bright, Sir William Harcourt, and, above all, Mr. 
Forster, have, during the late session, shown themselves to 
be absolutely incapable of acquiring the power of managing 
either the business or the temper of the House of Com- 
mons. Of the younger men, on whom the political future 
of the country must largely depend, the only one that 
commends himself to “ the Gallery” is Lord Hartington— 
for Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke have been 
successes, only as men are successes who hold their 
tongues and cut themselves adrift from their promises 
and traditions. “The Gallery” allows that Lord Hart- 
ington has the materials in him— apart from Party 
opinions—of a self-reliant English statesman of resource 
and staying power, and may become so when the Recon- 
struction of Parties allows him to knock off the fetters 
of a Gladstonism which must be less congenial to him 
than to any other politician of the day. And, after all, 
the robust sense of the nation, as applied to the work of 
political criticism, is nowhere to be seen to such 
advantage and in such close association as in “the 
-Gallery.” 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
Il].—TuHeir DIFFERENT CONGREGATIONS. 


The Jews of the British Islands constitute three dis- 
tinct bodies, called respectively the Sephardim, or Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews ; the Ashkenazim, or German and 
Polish Jews; and the West London Congregation of 
British Jews. It must be understood that these com- 
munities do not form distinct sects ; at most they are 
only distinct septs. There is no difference between them 
in dogma, creed, or belief, and, with very few exceptions, 
they practice the same religious observances with little 
dissimilarity. Nevertheless, each of the three Jewish 
communities of Great Britain possesses complete auto- 
nomy in religious, educational, and charitable matters. 
Each one relieves its own poor, marries its own sons and 
daughters, and buries its own dead. Yet the members 
of the various bodies live in amity together, working 
harmoniously in the cause of charity, education, and 
progress, and co-operating in their efforts to raise men- 
tally and physically the condition of their race. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, forming the oldest com- 
munity, have increased little, if at all, in numbers during 
the last hundred years. They have remained nearly 
stationary, partly owing to conversions to Christianity, 
partly because the supply from abroad was necessarily 
limited, and partly from other causes that cannot be dis- 
cussed here. They still receive a few accessions of 
co-religionists from Holland, the East, Morocco, and 
occasionally from Gibraltar or Italy. Their principal syna- 
gogue isin Bevis Marks, was erected in 1700, and is a per- 
fectly plain but fine old edifice. They, moreover, possess 
a branch synagogue at the West End, situated near the 
Marble Arch, a small but pretty building in the Byzantine 
style, forming a kind of chapel-of-ease for the local 
residents. Finally, another synagogue was of late years 
inaugurated at Manchester, where some Levantine Jews 
have settled to trade with their own countries. “The 
untimely death of the late Dr. Artom, the ecclesiastical 
head of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, has deprived 
them of an eloquent and accomplished preacher. This 
community was formerly governed by an oligarchy, 
paternal, but strict and unbending. ‘The restrictions 
Imposed upon the Jews by their own chiefs may have 
been necessary in former times, but would sound some- 
what strange to our modern ears. It is certain that until 
the present period the Portuguese elders allowed little 
latitude to the members of their synagogue. By an 


inflexible rigidity they lost from their own numbers such 
men as Isaac d’Israeli, and they contributed to the rise 
of a schism among their own body. ‘The executive in 
this congregation consists of the wardens and treasurer, 
forming a council of five, termed the Mahamad. ‘Then 
come the elders, a deliberative and legislative assembly ; 
and, finally, we have the Yehidim, or seatholders, who 
are an elective and also a deliberative body. Thus we 
find a Ministry, a Senate, and a House of Commons, 
The real power still rests mainly with the elders ; but as 
the seatholders appoint the executive, who, after serving 
their time of office, acquire ex officio seats in the Senate, 
the government at present may fairly be denominated a 
popular one. The men of the day are enlightened and 
liberal, and guided by a spirit of moderate progress. 
As the German and Polish Jews, or Ashkenazim, 
became more numerous, they were desirous of establish- 
ing for themselves a place of worship independent of 
their Spanish and Portuguese brethren, who looked down 
upon them with undisguised contempt. The feelings of 
the Portuguese Jews towards their lowlier co-religionists 
probably resembled those experienced by the old 
“ Knickerbocker” families of New York towards the 
noisy pushing Irish and Teutonic immigrants. Thus the 
Germans, as early as the year 1692, opened a temporary 
house of prayer in Broad Court, Mitre Square, where 
they celebrated divine service for a period of thirty 
years. They were mostly in poor circumstances ; only 
one individual among them, Moses of Breslau, or Moses 
Hart, as he was named in the outer world, could be 
designated a wealthy man. In 1722, the community 
having grown too numerous for their temporary building, 
a great effort was made by its members, Moses Hart con- 
tributing a large sum which materially helped, to raise a 
special and permanent edifice dedicated to divine wor- 
ship. The great synagogue, as it was called, was 
inaugurated on the eve of New Year in 1722. Other 
Jews continued to arrive from Germany and Poland, and 
the time came when the two existing synagogues were 
found insufficient to contain the ever-increasing numbers 
of worshippers. A third synagogue was constructed in 
1762, on the site of Buckler’s Hall (since Sussex Hall), 
facing Cree Church, in Leadenhall Street, and it was 
spoken of as the New Synagogue, in contradistinction to 
the older fane appertaining to the Ashkenazim. 


The German Jews of London first came to the front at 
the beginning of the present century, when the conversion 
of some of the old Portuguese families to Christianity 
weakened that community, and when at the same time 
Benjamin and Abraham Goldsmid had even the respect 
of the King, and had been acknowledged as the leaders 
of the Stock Exchange. From that period the rise and 
progress of the Israelites of German extraction in this 
country has been marvellous, and can only be compared 
to the rise of large cities in the Western States of America. 
They now are, perhaps, twelve times as numerous as the 
older community, and their wealth is greater even in 
proportion. They are considered generous and char- 
itable, and support liberally many educational and 
beneficent institutions. It need scarcely be stated that 
all feeling of caste between the Jews of Great Britain 
has long since disappeared, and that perfect equality and 
accord now prevail among their several congregations. 
The first Chief Rabbi of the Ashkenazim was the Rev. 
Solomon Herschel, who, though an Englishman by 
mere accident of birth, was substantially a foreigner im 
parentage, education, associations, and to the last even 
in speech. He was succeeded by the present venerable 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. N. M. Adler, a native of Hanover, who 
is much respected for his learning and piety. By far the 
greatest number of Israelites in England are under Dr. 
Adler’s spiritual guidance, and he has many synagogues 
in all parts of the kingdom under his jurisdiction. ‘The 
largest provincial Jewish congregations are found, as may 
be expected, in such seats of commerce as Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Hull, and other towns where the 
special aptitude of the race for trading discovered a 
suitable opening. ‘This community possesses at present 
in the metropolis about a dozen recognised synagogues, 
in addition to as many smaller places of worship. It was 
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considered by some eminent Jews that a union of the 
various congregations would be beneficial. A scheme to 
this effect was mooted, and after some opposition and 
much labour the proposal became an accomplished fact. 
In July 1870 an association called the “United 
Synagogue” was incorporated by Act of Parliament, Sir 
Anthony Rothschild, who had supported the plan, being 
elected its first president. After some hesitation the 
majority of the Ashkenazim Synagogues in London have 
joined this union, which constitutes the wealthiest and 
most powerful Jewish body in the kingdom. Each 
Synagogue is ruled by its own officials, and at the same 
time delegates a given number of representatives to the 
Council of the United Synagogue, wherein are discussed 
matters of graver import and general interest. 

_ The West London Synagogue of British Jews com- 
prises a small body of Israelites who seceded in 1841 
from what were termed the orthodox congregations. 
Some members of the Spanish and Portuguese com- 
munity petitioned the Elders for a few reforms in the 
religious service, and for leave to erect a place of 
worship near their own residences. The Elders declined 
to grant the prayer, whereupon the intending reformers 
shook off the dust from their feet, girded their loins, and 
separated themselves from their brethren. They first 
rented a small chapel in Burton Street, which they sub- 
sequently exchanged for a larger building in Margaret 
Street, and at present they are installed in a splendid 
edifice in Upper Berkeley Street. The “ British Jews ” 
form the smallest Hebrew community in England. The 
movement does not appear to have much extended, 
though a synagogue on similar principles has been 
opened at Manchester. The reformed Jews reverted to 
the biblical practice of celebrating their principal festivals 
during one day only, whilst the bulk of the Jews follow 
the Rabbinical custom of cbserving them for two days. 
In other respects the British. Jews maintain the same 
forms and precepts as other Jews. 


NEWMARKET IN THE AUTUMN. 


It would be unjust not to give the Jockey Club credit 
for the marked improvement which has been effected in 
the character of the sport at Newmarket, especially as 
regards the three autumn meetings, and we can only hope 
that their tardy efforts to purge the Heath and all the 
other racecourses over which they exercise authority of 
the villainous parasites of the Turf will be attended with 
equal success. The Jockey Club has been reproached, 
and not unjustly, with supineness in respect to this 
crying evil, which has now been rampant for many 
years, though the useful measure for placing the race- 
meetings held within a certain radius from London under 
the control of the county magistrates did something 
towards abating it. This measure, however, only 
relieved one district at the expense of another, for when 
these suburban meetings were extinguished, the ruffians 
who patronised them found that “welshing” and 
robbery could be carried on with equal profit further 
afield. They accordingly sought fresh fields and 
pastures new, and, emboldened by impunity, they have 
of late turned Newmarket itself into a pandemonium. 
This has so far been of good effect, that it has brought 
the sense of the evil home to those members of the 
Jockey Club who are constant in their attendance at the 
race-meetings, and it is to be hoped that the private 
detective body which the stewards are about to organise 
will abate the scandal. There must be a certain amount 
of lawlessness and ruffianism wherever and whenever so 
miscellaneous a set as that which makes up the racing 
world is assembled, but there is no reason why places 
like Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket should be given over 
to the hordes of scoundrels who are now masters of the 
situation. A detective force which by experience will get 
to know the chief offenders, and will be able to point 
them out to the district constabulary, should effect great 
good, and the two things needful are that the individual 
members of it should be carefully selected, and that the 
Jockey Club should insist, as it so well can, upon the 
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hearty co-operation of those who have the conduct of 
other race meeti 

The mere announcement of the proposed measure will 
frighten some of the lawless characters into a semblance 
of decorum, but little real improvement can be looked 
for this autumn, and the two race-meetings with which 
the season comes to a close, so far as high-class sport is 
concerned, will be the less enjoyable upon that account. 
Nevertheless, the racing will be very interesting, espe- 
cially next week, when three such events as the Cesare- 
witch, the Middle Park Plate, and the Champion Stakes 
will follow each other in quick succession. The 
Houghton meeting, which comes at a week’s interval, 
does not contain, with the exception of the Cambridge- 
shire Stakes, any such event as those to be decided next 
week. But this has also been brought more into harmony 
with the modern spirit by the substitution of prizes like 
the Jockey Club Cup and the Dewhurst Plate for the 
paltry selling-plates in which the soul of the late Admiral 
Rous delighted. But in these days, when even the 
Derby is not talked about until within a month or so 
before its decision, no one thinks of the ‘‘ Cambridge- 
shire week ” while the Cesarewitch is yet in the prospective, 
and when the winner of the latter race has been duly 
spotted it will be time to consider what is likely to be 
the result of the short-distance handicap. The Cesare- 
witch will be run for on Tuesday, and the hopes which 
were at one time entertained that the race would be one 
of the best of the handicap sort are rapidly fading away. 
When theacceptances were first published the great weight 
allotted to Isonomy did not prevent him from becoming 
a strong favourite, though people whose judgment was not 
warped by enthusiastic admiration of a good horse, would 
not admit that he could carry over ten stone to the front 
in a field of opponents less excellent than that he was 
likely to meet. After Isonomy had been backed all over the 
country, he was suddenly sent to long odds, and his owner 
learnt that people must not always do as they please with 
their own. The question as to how far owners of horses 
have a right to withdraw them from a race for which 
they have been backed by the public, is one which has 
been discussed to satiety, and the only safe thing to say 
is that no positive rule can be laid down, but that each 
case must be judged on its merits. However, in the 
case of Isonomy, the presumption is all on one side, 
and it is difficult not to draw a contrast between: the 
owner of Isonomy and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, who, 
immediately that he found Fashion had gone wrong, 
gave instructions for her withdrawal, so as to prevent the 
bookmakers from making any money out of her. 

These two animals were expected to take a prominent 
part in the race, and so, too, were Lord Bradford’s Chip- 
pendale and Mr. Perkins’s Dresden China, who ran first 
and third last year, to say nothing of Mr. Savile’s Proctor 
and Mr. Craufurd’s Edelweiss, but all of these have been 
knocked about in the market of late, and it would be too 
much to hope that there will be as good a field as might 
have been expected three weeks ago. Still, it looks as if 
the quality of the competitors would be above the 
average of handicap contests, for the first three in 
the St. Leger and the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas are likely to join issue, and no solution 
of the problem would be more welcome than to 
see the race won by Petronel, for the Duke of 
Beaufort, to whom he belongs, is one ef the few 
sportsmen, in the true sense of the word, against whom 
no voice has ever been raised. Whether Petronel will 
be able to accomplish the difficult task is more than we 
can say, though he ought to inherit through his sire some 
stout blood ; but so far as collateral running goes he 
stands about on an equality with Robert the Devil and 
Cipolata, who finished first and second for the St. Leger, 
and has a decided advantage over The Abbot, who finished 
third, and who has failed to maintain his place in the 
market. Whatever may befall other favourites between this 
and the hour of the race, nothing but illness or sudden 
death will affect the position of Robert the Devil; and 
if he pulls through with 8 st. 6 Ibs. in the saddle he will 
have done more to prove that he is a horse of a thousand 
than by defeating Bend Or a dozen times over. No 
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three-year-old has yet won the Cesarewitch with so heavy 
a weight ; but precedent is not everything, and Robert 
the Devil may eclipse the performance of a Julius or 
a Corisande. 

Win or lose the Cesarewitch, he will doubtless be seen 
out on Thursday in the Champion Stakes, as his owners 
are not the men to forego what seems so fair an oppor- 
tunity of winning two or three thousand pounds ; and as 
Bend Or meets him at level weights once more this 
contest would of itself be worth the journey to New- 
market. That there is little or nothing to choose between 
the pair will be admitted by all who have paid the most 
superficial attention to their running at Epsom, Doncas- 
ter, and Newmarket ; but it may be that they will both 
meet their match next week in the four-year-old Rayon 
d’Or, who has been trained with a special view to this race, 
which he won as a three-year-old, and who will have none 
the worst of the weights with them. The Champion 
Stakes will be to ali seeming worthy of its name, and the 
Middle Park Plate comprises the names of nearly 
all the two-year-olds which have distinguished them- 
selves, and of several others, concerning whose merits 
rumour has been busy. Lord Falmouth’s unbeaten filly 
Bal Gal, who has won six races, worth more than as 
many thousand pounds, is among the entries, but Lord 
Falmouth, who declined to let Wheel of Fortune run 
with the 7lb. penalty two seasons ago, may not set her 
the same hard task, though if it be true that she is gone 
in her wind, he will perhaps be tempted to run her clean 
through her two-year-old engagements. There will be 
plenty of opponents for her if she does run, as the 
extreme penalty has never been carried successfully, and 
many as good a two-year-old as Bal Gal, Achievement 
and Sunshine to wit, have failed under it. It is strange, 
too, to note what ill luck has attended winners of the 
Middle Park Plate, since its institution by the late Mr. 
Blenkiron in 1866. More than once the third horse has 
secured the Derby, but never yet the winner ; while for 
the last two years the winner has been disqualified for 
most of his future engagements by the death of his 
owner. What Peter might have done at Epsom if 
General Peel had not died, can only be guessed at, 
but the probability is that he would have been 
a very easy first. These are some of the many 
queries suggested by an allusion to the Middle Park 
Plate, which is, in one way, the race of the week at 
Newmarket, though there is a modicum of truth in the 
argument that it tends to lessen the importance of the 
great three-year-old prizes. Doubtless the issue of 
the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby is narrowed 
down to a certain extent by the time that the racing 
season is over, but this is not due solely to the attractions 
of the Middle Park Plate, but to the general increase in 
two-year-old racing all the country over. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XVITI.—C.ericaL, MepDICcAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The head office of this Society is at No. 13 St. James’s 
Square, and it has also a City branch at Mansion House 
Buildings. It was established in 1824, and has accord- 
ingly passed through considerably more than half a cen- 
tury’s business existence. The generality of its title is 
suggestive of the general character of the business which 
its directors desire to undertake, as the object of the 
Society, as defined by its prospectus, “is to afford to all 
classes of persons, whether in the Church, the Medical 
Profession, the Law, the Army, the Navy, or in any other 
station of life (male innkeepers only excepted), the utmost 
benefit that can be derived from the system of Life 
Assurance.” The principle upon which the Society pro- 
ceeds with regard to profits is somewhat peculiar. By 
their Act, obtained in 1850, it is provided that at each 
quinquennial division five equal sixth parts of the sum 
divisible shall be appropriated as a bonus in respect of 
the participating policies. It is a fundamental principle 
that every policy, however recently effected, which was 
on the books on the previous June 30, should be entitled 
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to share in proportion to its contribution to the funds of 
the Society since its last division. The bonus which is 
thus given may be appropriated in one of four ways; 
the present value may be received in cash or it may be 
appropriated by way of reduction of premium during the 
next five years, or during the whole of life, or an addition 
may be made to the sum assured by way of reversionary 
bonus. The bonus report, which was presented at 
the last general meeting, directed special attention to 
the fact that the bonus percentage had not been 
arrived at by limiting the distribution to a select num- 
ber only of the assured. Some discussion took place 
upon the subject, and it was pointed out by one 
of the speakers, and admitted in the reply which was 
made to his observations, that in some very few cases 
where policy-holders might die just before the distribu- 
tion of profits, some slight disadvantage and injustice 
might be experienced. The general result, however, 
appeared to be clear that this principle of division is a 
sound and fair one. This Society takes credit to itself 
for having originated considerably more than half a 
century ago, the plan of granting policies on the lives of 
persons subject to such deviations from the common 
standard of health as would render them inadmissible at 
most other offices. The directors express themselves 
satisfied with the result of their operations in this branch 
of their business, which they say has been satisfactory as 
to the past and encouraging as to the future. Weare 
told by the report that for the purpose of conducting the 
business on invalid lives with the greatest fairness to the 
public, it is provided by the Deed of Constitution that 
of the seventeen directors eight, at the least, shall be 
members of the medical profession. The object of this 
arrangement is to combine justice to the assured with 
that degree of caution in the nature of insurance con- 
tracts which ought always to characterise the operations 
of an insurance society. Another feature which seems 
to require special notice in the conduct of the business 
of this Society, is the liberality of their arrangement 
with regard to residence of assured persons. Persons 
may, without any extra charge, go to reside in and return 
from any part of Europe, Malta, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, Madeira, any part of North America 
north of the 33rd degree of North Latitude, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, and any part of South America south of the 
31st degree of South Latitude. It is obvious that in 
some cases considerable injustice might be inflicted on 
persons who are interested in policies if the persons whose 
lives were assured were to transgress the Society’s rule, as 
in that case the innocent might suffer for the dereliction 
of the guilty. It is at the same time, however, only fair 
that the Society which has granted the insurance should 
not suffer by a risk of this nature. The rule upon which 
the Clerical, Medical, and General proceeds with regard 
to this subject appears to steer a fair course between 
these two difficulties. Should the person whose life is 
assured go beyond the above limits without the know- 
ledge of the party interested in the policy, the interest of 
the latter will not suffer thereby, if within fourteen days 
of the fact becoming known to him, intimation of it be 
given to the Society, and a corresponding rate of pre- 
mium paid. The progress of this Society, as demon- 
strated by its returns and figures during the last half 
century, has been of an exceedingly satisfactory nature. 
In 1856 its income was £166,000, in 1871 it amounted 
to £236,000, and in 1876 it had risen to £270,000, 
being an increase averaging about 3 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The growth of that extremely important factor, 
the Life Assurance Fund, is also steady and satis- 
factory. In 1856 it was £1,120,000; in 1876 it 
amounted to £ 2,118,000. The liabilities according to 
the last calculation amounted to £1,760,000. These, 
when deducted from the amount of the Life Assurance 
Fund, left a surplus of £358,000. £50,000 of this was 
laid aside as a permanent Reserve Fund, and £300,000 
was thus left clear for division. ‘The Society was one of 
the twenty English and Scotch offices whose returns 
were made use of by the Institute of Actuaries in pre- 
paring their new Table. The valuation was made on the 
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principle of employing the new Table of Mortality, and 
taking the moderate rate of 3 .per cent. per annum as 
the basis of calculation, It appears by the last report 
that the severity of the new test is so much more strin- 
gent than that of the old, that a reserve, of no less 
than 484,000, is required under the new valuation, 
being greater than would have been needed under the 
Carlisle Table. The position of the Society as stated in 
its last annual report, was that during the previous year 
397 policies had been issued, assuring £245,884, yield- 
ing £8,050 13s. 3d. in annual premiums. ‘The amount 
paid for policies surrendered was £15,387 65. 6d., and 
the total payments in respect of claims by death 
£178,277 19s. The total revenue from every source 
was 4,279,807 115. 2¢. The addition of £51,403 16s. 3d. 
to the Assurance Fund brought it up at the close of the 
to £2,232,416 2s. tod. A special notice which 

as been issued during the present year informs the 
public that the eleventh quinquennial bonus will be 
declared in January 1882, in which all policies that are 
in force on the last day of June in the previous year 
which have been assured with profits will be entitled to 
participate. Assurances that have been effected before the 
Jast day of 1880 will be entitled in participation on two 
premiums. We may observe, in conclusion, that the 
Assurance Fund, which is invested on good securities, 
amounts to exactly eight times as much as the total 
annual income. The costs of management have been 
steadily decreasing in latter years, and at the last meet- 
ing the chairman was able to state that they had been 
brought down to £7 8s. per cent. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Oct. 1. 

It requires very close attention indeed to follow the course 
of political events in the East, and it is rather a question of 
cui bono? when one has unravelled the tangled thread. 
Ambassadors and Ministers of the European Powers seem 
to sit in perpetual council at Therapia, whilst the Porte has 
transferred itself to Yildiz Kiosk, where the ends of all the 
wires are collected, where the Sultan hardens his heart 
under the teaching of Said, and where Mahmoud (the 
Moscov) weaves the web of complication according to the 
pattern supplied him from Russia, That the Naval De- 
monstration has made /asco, has surprised no one ; what 
good could it do, what good was it intended to do? If it 
was intended to coerce the Porte the locality was ill-chosen. 
A fleet in the Bosphorus the Turks could understand ; off 
the coast of Albania it had no signification, no terror for 
them. Amongst the commanders of the allied squadron 
Admiral Seymour was, perhaps, the only.one who believed 
that anything was to be done. The contradictory instruc- 
tions sent to all the rest plainly showed them that they were 
but actors in a farce. The whole combination was a most 
dangerous one; the first shot fired by Admiral Seymour 
would have broken up the fleet and with it the European 
concord. Russia took care to keep her frotégé, Prince 
Nikita, well in hand, whilst for her own purposes she en- 
couraged Turkey to hold out ; and now, who such a friend 
in need as Russia, who such a trusty counsellor? And 
Gladstone the detested has been once more baffled, and 
Germany and Austria checkmated. The next news we may 
expect to hear is that the united fleet has retired into winter 
‘quarters, and that Prince Bismarck has had an attack of 
gout, which means that he is preparing further mischief. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to read the native press 
must feel sorry for poor Mr. Gladstone. He is just now 
about the best abused man in Constantinople ; a good deal 
of the past, all of the present, and every misfortune in store 
for Turkey are laid to his door. In reference to the pres- 
sure exercised with regard to the cession of Dulcigno, the 
Terdjumani Hakikat asks, “Does all Europe approve of 
this pressure? Let this question be asked of the Powers, 
and they will reply that it is only England that persists in 
demanding its application. In saying England we must not 
be understood to mean the British nation, nor the most dis- 
tinguished amongst British statesmen. What great British 
statesman has ever considered the Ottomans inferior to the 
Montenegrins, to that barbarous people whose principal 
gift is their aptitude for cutting off noses and ears? Never- 
theless Mr. Gladstone to-day considers them inferior. In 
his recent speech he declared that three centuries ago the 
Montenegrins exchanged 147 Turkish prisoners against an 
equal number of pigs, and in this way he endeavours to 


establish the superiority of the Mountaineers over the Otto 

mans, whose value he would show to be not greater than that 
ofa pig! ‘Mr. Gladstone is well aware of the abhorrence 
with which the Ottomans regard that unclean animal, and if 
he continues to attack and insult us by his com ns, 
wounded Ottoman feeling will grow irritated and finally be 
transformed into hate. It therefore behoves the organs of 
Ottoman public opinion to draw the attention of the British 
to the proceedings of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen, 
True the hate of the latter towards the Ottoman nation is 
not as open as that of the British Prime Minister, but his 
hypocrisy and secret animosity cannot escape the observa- 
tion of a nation which judges of all things by so high a 
standard of morality. Many members of the House of 
Lords who are profound masters of the politics of their 
country, have demonstrated in Parliament the perils of the 
foreign policy of its present Government, but Mr. Gladstone 
pays no heed to them. What can you expect of one who 
considers that an Ottoman is no better than a pig?” 

Said Pasha is already beginning to give proof of his 
arbitrary disposition in the measures of repression he has 
lately dealt out. The vigilance exercised over the forei 
journals of the capital was considerably relaxed under the 
mild rule of Kadri Pasha, and it might even be said that 
they enjoyed some latitude of expression, some margin of 
freedom in fact ; but all that has been changed, the “ Bureau 
de la Presse” has received orders to pull them up sharp, and 
the communiqué addressed to the journals, for strictness and 
severity has seldom been exceeded even in the most perilous 
times. The position of responsible editors is rendered ex- 
ceedingly ticklish: they have lots of information on hand, 
and just such information as their readers look for, but they 
dare not publish a single political article which has not been 
previously approved of by the “ Bureau de la Presse.” Tele- 
grams are in like manner subjected to scrutiny, and fre- 
quently lie three or four days at the office before the Censor 
can decide whether they may be transmitted or not. Few 
but Said would have chosen the moment when the Powers 
are pressing the execution of reforms in Armenia and 
endeavouring generally to ameliorate the condition of the 
inhabitants, to pass a measure which virtually annihilates the 
political existence of Armenia. The Patriarch has received 
an official notice prohibiting the term “Armenian” to be used 
in any official document. At the same time another edict 
deprives the Armenians of the moral support they were in 
the habit of receiving from their Patriarch, who was hereto- 
fore the recognised medium through which they addressed 
the Porte in all their affairs. In future all their petitions 
are to be addressed direct to the Porte. The Osmanli,a 
new paper composed, if not printed, in the Palace, improves 
the occasion, devoting nearly five columns to the subject of 
“leagues.” There are no Armenians,” it declares ; “they 
are all Osmanlis, and have no title to be called Armenians 
except as an ecclesiastical distinction. They ought to sup- 
press all ethnical sense and et their history and their 
race, and be simple Osmanlis,and nothing more. As to any 
association among them as a race, it is in the highest d 
culpable. On the other hand, it is quite right that the 
Kurds should have a league ; mer are likewise Osmanlis, 
but they are Kurds besides, and so have every right to form 
themselves into a national association.” ‘The logic of the 
Osmanii is peculiar, to say the least of it. Some light may, 
however, be thrown on the subject and the animus of the 
Porte discovered if we go back some two months to the 
time when the Armenian Patriarch laid before His Majesty 
documentary evidence of the terrible state of suffering of 
the Armenian population from Kurds, starvation, and mis- 
government. The Sultan was astonished, could not bring 
himself to believe, and called to him his trusted counsellors. 
These told His Majesty that the case was fabricated, 
trumped up to deceive him and excite his pity for an un- 
worthy object ; in fact, that the Patriarch was a traitor, and 
had lied. The Sultan, still unconvinced—for the Patriarch’s 
case was strong in documentary proof, which the others 
combatted only by assertions—declared that he would send 
his own Commissioner into the country to make inquiries 
and bring him the whole truth. “ Will your Majesty allow 
your Commissioner to be accompanied by a man in whom I 
have every confidence,” said the Patriarch, “ who will con- 
duct the Commissioner into the districts of which I have 
spoken? If what I have said is false, let the responsibility 
rest on me; if I have spoken truly, I trust that your 
Majesty’s Government will bestow their attention to redress 
the wrongs of my countrymen.” The Sultan seemed to 
accede to the request, but his Ministers took care that 
nothing should be done, and whilst the Patriarch waited for 
the departure of the Commissioner, information similar to 
that which he had laid before His Majesty was brought from 
other sources to Mr. Goschen, who went direct with it to the 
Sultan ; on which the Palace, completely ignoring all that 
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had passed on the same subject with the Patriarch, and 
saree the abuse they had showered on him, sent for him 
to consult on the best measures to be taken, treating the 
whole affair as a new question. 

Wettendorf Bey, the great German financier-adjoint of 
the Treasury, has been casting about in search of some 
brilliant scheme which shall at once astonish the world and 
earn the undying gratitude of his employers. His plan for 
the unification of the coinage, as you already know, fell flat. 
The Turks have a very simple way of arranging such things, 
few can teach them anything new on that head. Caimé and 
copper are things of the past, and the present media, gold, 
silver, and métallique are all that is required. So much for 
his first essay. His next grand project is the liquidation of 
the Turkish National Debt. For this purpose he calls in to 
his aid the Turkish “Statute of Limitation,” which, as he 
reads it, signifies that if a debt is not paid within five years 
it ceases to be an obligation, and argues that the unpaid 
interest due January 1876, will be wiped off by virtue of the 
Statute in January 1881, and so on with that due each suc- 
ceeding year; then, having got rid of the interest, he pro- 
poses to treat the principal in the same manner, It is 
understood that the Minister of Finance looks coldly on the 
project as being too slow and complicated, and by no means 
to be compared to the system so successfully introduced by 
Mahmoud Pasha towards the close of the reign of Abdul 
Aziz. The activity of mind displayed by the great financier 
has, however, produced on the Minister an unpleasant im- 
pression. Wittendorf Bey was brought here, not because 
of her need of clever men, but to show England and France 
that Turkey is not dependent upon them for brains, but can 
obtain whatever she may require in the open market. A 
German it was supposed would be less mercurial than a 
Frenchman and less in earnest than an Englishman, would 
be content to obey orders and draw his pay without remark ; 
but, lo! and behold he turns out as bad as Baker Pasha, 
and actually wants to introduce his so-called improvements. 
This must be stopped. Baker was sent off on a wild-goose 
mission to Asia Minor, which kept him quiet for a year. 
Let’s find some equally harmless employment for the German. 
In the depéts of the Imperial Ottoman Bank there are 
several tons of paid coupons of the General Debt, of the 
Roumelian Railway Bonds, and of the loans of which the 
dividends have been paid by the Bank. The Treasury has 
issued an order, instructing Wittendorf Bey to count over 
all these coupons “one by one,” with a view to their perfect 
verification, and in order to insure accuracy in the operation, 
two functionaries of the Bank have been told off to assist 
him. The whole thing sounds very like “ picking oakum,” 
and if the Bey survives a twelve months’ course of it, he will 
probably have learned that in the Turkish service it is not 
advisable to display ¢rép de zdle. 


THE EXAMINER .OF PLAYS. 
—_——— 
“Bow BELLS” at THE ROYALTY. 

In a stanza in a song in one of the pieces now running at 
the Royalty, dragged in it must be’said after a very inappro- 
priate fashion, Miss Kate Lawler is made to say that she 
has called in the aid of “ Doctor Byron” to raise the fallen 
fortunes of the theatre now under her management. This 
is not the first time that the aid of that brilliant and inde- 
fatigable dramatist has been invoked under similar circum- 
stances, and Miss Lawler may therefore be credited with 
being wise in her generation. Mr. Byron is, as all the 
world knows, a most experienced playwright, and, being him- 
self an actor, he knows precisely what will tell best on the 
stage, though it would be absurd to affirm, in the face of 
much admirable writing for the stage done by authors who 
are not actors, that only those who have practical histrionic 
experience can attain that knowledge. And Mr. Byron may 
be trusted to produce a pleasant and lively piece—not always 
a gem of the first water, for no man is perpetually at his 
best, least of all an author who writes so much—but one 
which at all events will be worthy of such setting as 
managerial care can give, and sure to command the respect- 
ful attention of a public indebted to him for many mirthful 
hours. 

“ Bow Bells,” a comic drama in three acts, has no elaborate 
plot. Mr. Twinklehorn is a city shopkeeper, living with his 
two nieces in Cheapside, and having made a fortune he 
determines to forswear the London pavement and get out 


one is dismissed because he is poor, and the other because: 
he is a born cockney; and Twinklehorn carries off his nieces 
to Sloshington-le-Willows, which he has determined before- 
hand shall be a paradise. And so it is, much after the 
fashion of the Eden to which Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark 
Tapley went in America. The house he takes is dilapidated 
and damp, the country is a swamp, his gardener is a 
bullying ruffian, his butler a boozy impostor, and his cook, as 
his niece rather cruelly remarks, an “epileptic incubus.” 
Moreover, in this Eden there are two serpents, a male and a 
female one—Mrs. Percival and her brother, Captain Bagot. 
The lady, a regular adventuress, captures Twinklehorn by 
pretending to adore rusticity, and the captain, a raffish 
scoundrel, is allowed to make love to Effie Twinklehorn, 
though she is engaged to a young fellow named Sycamore. 
Thus the retired tradesman is in a bad way, but it is need- 
less to say that he is rescued. By the familiar device of 
being represented to be poor, Mrs. Percival and her 
brother are made to unmask themselves, and thoroughly 
expose each other, while the two nieces win theis 
lovers, and Twinklehorn determines to go back to town 
and forswear for ever the delusive delights of his mias- 
matic Arcadia. The piece has many good points, and 
several of the characters in it are sketched with a firm hand ; 
but Mr. Byron has certainly given us much better work. He 
has relied too much upon his smart dialogue and the jokes 
which are recognised by murmurs in the theatre of “ that’s 
Byron,” to carry a three-act play, the love interest of which 
is not strong, while the plot is the merest thread upon which 
to hang witticisms, which turn mainly upon the juxtaposition 
of incongruous ideas. Judged by the standard of most of 
the new and original plays of the past season, “ Bow Bells” 
is much above them; but it is not equal, for example, to 
“The Upper Crust,” though there is much in it that 
thoroughly amuses the audience. It was well acted. Mr. 
Righton has in Twinklehorn a part which suits him, and he 
played it carefully and with considerable comic power, 
winning repeated rounds of applause. Mr. Frank Cooper, 
who made his first appearance here, played with gentle- 
manly ease and aflomd, and delivered the smart lines 
entrusted to him very much after the fashion in which the 
author himself would have uttered them, and that is assuredly 
high praise. Mr. Philip Day gave a picture of a senile lady- 
killer and raffish adventurer that took me a little by surprise, 
for I had hardly credited him with such a command. 
of eccentric comedy. Make-up, voice, and gesture were all 
admirable, and the personation was most humorous and 
artistic. Mr. Wyatt gave a clever sketch of the gardener, a 
very small part, and Mr. Haynes was a most amusing butler, 
with bibulous propensities, and as he himself puts it, very 
little “ to buttle.” Miss Kate Lawler made a very fresh and 
sympathetic heroine, and was ably seconded by Miss Ritta,. 
while Miss Maggie Brennan gave a clever representation of 
Mrs. Percival. The piece was well received, and im 
response to a call for the author, Mr. Righton came forward 
and said that Mr. Byron was absent from indisposition, but 
that the reception accorded to the play would be commu- 
nicated to him. A new “ Musical Folly,” by Messrs. Sydney 
Grundy and Edward Solomon, followed, entitled “ Popsy 
Wopsy.” In it we are introduced to a Puritanic father, 
whose son falls in love with an actress, the girl also sub- 
jugating the old man when he is introduced to her. Some 
fun is obtained from the appearance of a brother of the. 
actress’s, who, though only allowed to play smiall parts in 
the theatre, dresses as the heroes of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
at home, and frightens the old parent out of his senses. Mr.. 
Solomon has written some pretty and tuneful music, and as 
interpreted by Messrs. Righton and Haynes, and Mdlles.. 
Lawler and Brennan, the little piece went briskly, and was 
greeted with due applause. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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WHITE AND SounD TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar. 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 


of the sound of Bow bells. The two girls have lovers, but { perfumers. Ask for “* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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OUR GIPSIES. 

Gipsy Life: Being an Account of our Gipsies and their Children, 
with Suggestions for their Improvement, By George Smith, of 
Coalville. Haughton and Co. 

dn Gipsy Tents. By Francis Hindes Groome. Edinburgh : 
William P. Nimmo and Co. 

Are they the Lost Tribes? Are they Ishmaelites? 
Are they all that remain of Pharaoh’s people? Or are 
they, as wiser philologists and others would have us 
believe, a nomad race, which, driven by famine and love 
of plunder from Northern India, has penetrated into 
every European country, preserving to this day its lazi- 
ness and vagabondism? Whatever their origin, they have 
hitherto successfully baffled all attempts to entice them 
within the magic pale of civilisation, preferring what, in 
“‘Gérgio” eyes, amounts to very little more than “the 
desolate freedom of the wild ass,” to any and all of the 
advantages and privileges consequent upon regular pay- 
ment of rates and taxes. The Red Indians, whose name 
was once synonymous with defiance of the trammels of 
society, have long ago succumbed .to the voice of the 
charmer, the result being, we believe, that, what 
with fire-water and frock-coats, they are in a fair 
way of becoming as utterly extinct as the Aztecs or 
the Roman Emperors. But the Gipsies are like the 
deaf adder. Banish them, as Henry VIII. is reported 
to have done, they come back more numerous than 
ever : cut off their ears, as the Scotch did, and still they 
haunt your outskirts; hand them over, thirteen at a 
time, to the common hangman, as was done at one of 
the Suffolk Assizes barely two centuries ago, and even so 
the thin wreath of blue smoke, which marks their bivouac 
by the wayside, will meet your eye as frequently as 
before. Clearly, then, foul means will neither reclaim nor 
exterminate them : it has been left to Mr. George Smith 
to try what the “one touch of kindness” will do. The 
kind of work is not new to him. . Brimming over with 
philanthropy, he has already done much to immortalise, 
if that were necessary, his family name. The bargee and 
the brick-maker, once monsters of uncouthness and 
revelling, Cyclops-like, in outer barbarism, have him to 
thank for their present air of gentleness and refinement. 
The one he pursued along the tow-path, the other he 
hunted from kiln to kiln, till finally they both surrendered 
at discretion, acknowledging the force of his arguments 
or his importunity ; and from that day to this they have, 
as all the world knows, welcomed, with resignation 
and meekness beautiful to look upon, the School 
Board officer and the Inspector of Nuisances to the 
privacy of their humble dwellings. But the gipsy is 
more difficult to bag: he is not bound to the canal 
like the bargee, nor can he be run to clay like the brick- 
maker. Indeed, his movements are as vague and variable 
as the wind itself; “here to-day and gone to-morrow” 
is his motto, and his crest a weathercock. But with the 
honour of the family at stake, Mr. Smith was not to be 
daunted. He has written to the papers, urging with an 
enthusiasm that, if not contagious, at any rate compelled 
attention, the need of reform among his protégés ; good- 
natured editors have inserted innumerable articles in his 
praise and behalf; while Mr. Smith himself, with a Bible 
in one hand and an orange in the other, has not shrunk 
from braving the unknown dangers of Romany encamp- 
ments in the unsavoury neighbourhood of Kensal Green 
and elsewhere. All the more remarkable is this earnest- 
ness of purpose on his part when we come to read the 
violently offensive terms in which he denounces the 
people he seeks to reclaim. Their hearts are “ devil- 
ish,” their revenge so “ deep-rooted,” that it is “ woe to 
the man who comes within their clutches, if he does not 
possess an amount of tact sufficient to cope with them ;” 
and he quotes, apparently with approbation, a passage 
from the German writer Grellmann, who sums up his 
estimate of the Zigeuner thus: “Their universal bad 
character . therefore, for fickleness, infidelity, ingrati- 
tude, revenge, malice, rage, depravity, laziness, knavery, 
thievishness, and cunning, though not deficient im 
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capacity and cleverness, renders them of no 
use in society.” Something inconsistent then, after 
this, is Mr. Smith’s remark that, “ harshness and insult 
will do no good with the gipsies.” But the best among 
us is not always consistent, and it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the evident sincerity and kind intention of 
his enterprise. All the halo of romance which has 
hitherto hung around the gipsy life he ruthlessly dispels. 
It is full, he tells us, of all manner of misery ; the gipsy 
is the pariah of society, always suspected, never welcome. 
He subsists by dint of constant application and practice. 
of the definition, Za propriété est le vol. He lives likea 
dog, and like a dog he dies. All the picturesqueness. 
which the pages of Whyte-Melville and other writers 
have lent to 4a wie Bohémienne is rudely smudged out of 
recognition, and we are given in its place a cartoon of 
vice and squalor. After wading through the catalogue of 
this homeless and_houseless ple’s miseries and 
iniquities, it is with a feeling very near akin to what the 

mmarians call bathos, that we further read, as an 
instance of yet grosser depravity, “ Spittoons are things 
they never use.” This we could have forgiven them. 
But Mr. Smith doubts not but that they may be reclaimed 
from even this depth of barbarism, if only due attention 
be paid to a number of suggestions with which he closes 
his thoroughly honest and disinterested book.. We 
cannot enter into the details of his plan for enforcing the. 
acceptance of “moral pocket-handkerchiefs ” among the 
gipsy population of this country, but we may say briefly 
that provision is therein made for the education of 
children, increase of sleeping accommodation, registra- 
tion of vans, and similar matters. As cane the first, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether the peripatetic 
system which he advocates would ever be productive of 
much good result.; the rest.are excellent in theory, and 
Mr. Smith may, and, we hope, will, live to see some of 
them at all events put in practice. - 


Mr. Groome writes in quite a different vein. He is 
aware of Mr. Smith’s efforts inthe cause of gipsy recla- 
mation, and poohpoohs them altogether. ‘These innocent 
wanderers, he says, have been wickedly maligned—* Il 
diavolo non é brutto quanto si dipinge ;” their morality 
is of the straitest, they very seldom apply for parochial 
relief, their parental and filial affection is exemplary, 
their neatness is a caution, and they are addicted to 
none of the vices which disgrace the lower classes 
generally. In fact, he joins issue with the reclaimez 
on every single point. By his own account — he 
has enjoyed singular opportunities of studying their 
manners and customs, having spent many a pleasant 
hour in their camps. He speaks their language, 
or thinks he does, with unusual facility, better in- 
deed than many of the gipsies themselves. He has 
eaten baked hedgehog with them, and cemented the 
friendship by drinking snail-soup. There is nothing 
more delightful, he thinks, and few things more harmless 
and upright, than the happy-go-lucky style of existence 
which obtains among them, He told his friend 
“Silvanus” what the philanthropy of Mr. Smith sought 
to accomplish for him and his, and that impetuous old 
man expressed a very decided opinion on the subject by 
the following simple expedient :—He stooped and picked 
up his wife’s teapot, and hurled it against the opposite 
stone wall, remarking quietly : “'There’s your teapot alb 
to atoms, Lementina, and I wish to mz-Diével George 
Smith’s head were into it,” behaviour which, we take it, 
was not meant to be indicative of any great sympathy 
with that gentleman in his benevolent emprise. Mr. 
Groome interlards his narrative with a lavish profusion 
of Romany, which, not having had the run of the 
Bohemian “laager,” we are quite unable to interpret, 
and thus we do not extract so much amusement, as he 
evidently did himself, from the double-tongued con- 
versation of “John Roberts” and other eminently 
respectable gipsies whom he appears to have met and 
loved in the Principality. He appears to have been 
always a welcome guest, and. records with obvious pride 
and unction his own remarks and repartees, in which, we 
are bound to add, we detect but scant symptoms of either 
wit or humour. In the absence of both Index and Table 
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of Contents we find his book of little value for reference, 
though it doubtless contains a good deal that is interest- 
ing, and a little that is new. ‘The illustrations do not, 
we venture to think, add much to the charm of the 
letterpress. 

In attempting to compare these two volumes we are 
at once met by the obvious fact that the one author is 
writing with a dogged purpose to benefit his fellow- 
¢reatures, while the other indulges in a tone of flippant 
banter, which, while amusing perhaps to a solitary 
reader in an armchair, will certainly not carry conviction 
with it out of doors. Mr. Smith is undoubtedly given to 
strong language and occasional exaggeration, but he 
keeps his one object always before his eyes, and, wisely 
or unwisely, fights tooth and nail for its attainment. 
Mr. Groome is actuated by no-deep motive at all ; he 
writes to amuse—and, here and there, to swagger— 
and his words will probably be taken for what 
they are worth. He likes to meet pretty gipsy 
girls and to pick up shreds of mystery among 
wrinkled fortune-tellers, and then to come among the out- 
siders and invite admiration and applause. We thank 
him for his rather mild fun, for we feel sure it is his best, 
and everyone deserves some measure of approval when 
he has done all that in him lies. As regards the recla- 
mation scheme, we wish it all success. ‘The gipsies were 
once horse dealers and stealers, whence they have 
degenerated into a race of indifferent tinkers and excel- 
lent roost-robbers ; whether they will lose their original 
characteristics yet more completely, and turn up one day 
in the character of the smug artisan, who puts all his 
savings into the bank, and is a regular attendant at the 
parish church, is a question which depends entirely, as 
far as we are able to judge, on two well-known characters, 
Smith and Time. Our own private opinion, which for 
once we do not mind making public property, is, that we 
are farther than ever from that charming epoch of 
mutual confidence, 


Cum furem nemo timeret 
Caulibus, aut pomis, sed aperto viveret horto. 


DUMAS ON VITRIOL AND VOTES. 
Les Femmes qui tuent, et les Femmes: qui votent. Par Alexandre 
Dumas. Paris : Calmann-Lévy.. 

In some kinds of authorship a better] thing than 
knowing one’s subject is knowing one’s public. You may 
remember your lines imperfectly, but leer adroitly at the 
stalls and the applause will come. M. Alexandre Dumas 
knows this as well as any writer or chorus-girl; and 
he has always been ready with the leer, if not with 
the learning. The cheap philosopher of an idle hour, 
he knows that he will enlist most readers at the idlest 
season of the year, Accordingly the philosopher's 
tocsin notes of moral alarm have always been sounded 
when his. own pet public has been dancing the 
boulangere in Deauville waters, or airing their cardinal 
red bathing tights on the grass and shingle of the Dieppe 
shore. His advice to husbands, to murder their wives ; 
his counsel to wives, to divorce their husbands, all his 
tracts and philippics have been launched in these 
holiday times, and the pecuniary results of his system 
have amply justified him in adopting it. The present 
season of sdlesse was peculiarly propitious, and M. 
Dumas could not be expected to let it pass with- 
out delivering himself of a profitable pamphlet in 
bis usual holiday vein, He has chosen as his text 
vitriol and the franchise, burning questions of the 
hour in more than one sense. He finds, with some 
reason, an intimate connection between the vitriol of 
Madame de Tilly, Marie Bitre, Dumaire, and the 
political claims of Miss Butler, Mdlle. Auclerc, Madame 
Olympe Audouard, that will not allow him to treat the 
subjects singly, as less ambitious or less industrious 
moralists might be tempted to do. The vitriol proves 
the right to the vote ; the vote would prevent all further 
recourse to the vitriol. This M, Dumas demonstrates, 
or appears to demonstrate with all his old ingenuity, all 
the Jesuitical drio, affecting the plain and positive tone 
of downright common sense that stands him in the stead 


of logic. And his purpose, of course, is as essentially 
moral as ever. “ Young man of fifteen, who are reading 
me in secret,” he says in a species of invocation, “ you 
may live another sixty years ; and I wish you may, for it 
is getting more difficult and more interesting to live until 
seventy-five. Before you die, you will probably find some 
of my future colleagues demand in behalf of creatures 
born of men and monkeys, women and apes, the very 
institutions we are vainly crying for in behalf of the 
children born of man and woman. When first you hear 
that appeal made, come to my grave and strike the stone 
three times, and say aloud : ‘It isdone.’ Some passer-by 
may ask you what you mean, and to him you may 
explain, supposing that anybody passes through a grave- 
yard then, and that there are any graves left.” 


M. Dumas approves the acquittal of Madame de Tilly 
and her sisters in vitriol throwing. He says, as 
you cannot reach the real culprits, you must reach those 
whose crime is a consequence of theirs. And then he 
enumerates all the classes of society that his demand 
for a divorce bill, the responsibility of fathers of ille- 
gitimate children, the establishment of free foundling 
hospitals, revolts and enrages. They are formidably 
numerous in France. There are the Lovelaces of every 
class, the Boeotian bourgeoisie, the ignorant, the pietists, 
the taxpayers, who see a sou less in the franc in every 
reform. But M. Dumas is not afraid ; though he were a 
voice in the desert, he would still make himself heard. 
The best basis of his present pamphlet is a plea for the 
children, and herein the juggler with paradox and 
antithesis is most natural and most reasonable.: In 
all the discordant lives, the clashing interests, the 
domestic duels he paints, it is, in truth, the children 
who suffer most and longest. The illegitimate 
child, in France, can claim no protection save of a 
dishonoured mother. He and she may be cast out 
by the seducer whenever “his passion shall have spent 
its novel force,” and they have no redress. The legiti- 
mate child is scarcely ever committed to the custody of 
his mother, save when the father has incurred a criminal 
penalty. There are men of twenty-five who cannot 
marry without the consent of fathers they: would not 
recognise, and whose lives have been crapulous as that 
of a Yahoo. But let the best mother fall, the worst 
husband may kill her with almost certain impunity, may 
have her haled to St. Lazare prison, to herd with prosti- 
tutes for half a year. The woman M. Dumas puts upon 
the scene states the situation succinctly : “ You ridicule 
me if I remain single ; you dishonour and anathematise 
me if I become a mother unmarried ; you imprison and 
annihilate me if I bear children being a wife: well, I 
have enough of it, and I murder. You allow my child, 
legitimate or base born, to have no father : imprison or 
kill his mother, too; that is the last stroke wanted.” 
Thence by a series of somewhat abrupt and disconcert- 
ing transitions the author arrives at a panegyric of 
the polygamous principle, citing the instances of 
Mormon spouses pressing their husbands to take 
unto themselves other wives; and, finally, to an 
emphatic profession of faith in the legitimacy of the 
female franchise movement. Mdlle. Auclerc, the 
champion who refuses to pay taxes, is, in M. Dumas’ 
eyes, unattackable on logical grounds, and he presents the 
cause of women’s rights with a new argument. ‘She 
ought not to pay taxes like men, because society, which 
exacts the impost, does not give her equal means with 
men to earn it; and because her personal means of 
earning it are less than those of the dominant sex.” And 
again, haranguing his century, Miss Helen Taylor’s new 
ally exclaims : “ Frame the law giving votes to women 
as you like at first, with all the precautions, with all the 
reservations necessary in a country that worships routine ; 
let the election beat one, two, or three degrees if you 
choose, but let the law be that there should be French- 
women in the Chamber of Deputies. France owes the 
civilised world the example of this grand initiative. 
But doubtless some pious, well-disciplined gentle- 
women, who sincerely believe that humanity must 
always get along smoothly with the Bible and 
the Code, with Roman law and Roman faith, will 
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ask me) where all this will lead to? « Madam 
would answer, It leads where everything else leads, to 
that which should be. We are journeying towards it 
slowly, because we have millions of years before us, and 
something must be left for them to do who come after 
us. For the moment we are working at the emancipation 
of women ; when that is done. we will endeavour to 
emancipate God. And as then there will be a perfect 
understanding between those three eternal powers—God, 
man, and woman—we shall see more clearly, and we 
shall advance more speedily.” These are the concluding 
sentences of a drochure—brisk, racy, and audacious as 
anything M. Dumas ever wrote, but unhappily artificial 
and insincere as some of the best pages he has penned. 
An appeal on behalf of wronged wives comes awkwardly, 
to say the least, from a writer who has taught a genera- 
tion of husbands how to deceive, a generation of lovers 
how to seduce. 


FATHER PROUT. 

The Works of Father Prout (the Reverend Francis Mahony), 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
ewe Barrister-at-Law. London: George Routledge and 
"ons. 

This new edition of the Reliques of the celebrated Irish 
wit and humourist will be welcome to all lovers of perhaps 
the most playful fancy, and most classic erudition which in 
these later days have been united in the same individuality. 
It is probable that the fame ofthe marvellous Cork priest 
has diminished since the time when he was foremost in 
that bright band of Fraserians who gathered under the 
editorial sceptre of gifted Maginn. At least it is likely 
that a smaller circle of men of culture take their pleasure 
nowadays in such work as was the delight of Father 
Francis Mahony than used to be the case. Who quotes 
Horace now in the House of Commons? and yet it is 
not so long ago since no Parliamentary oration could be 
considered to have been prepared with the polish worthy 
of the first assembly in Europe and the best club in 
London if it did not contain its quantum of classical 
allusions, and its two or three citations from the Augustan 
bards. The Latinity of Father Prout, to call him by 
the nom de plume he made immortal, was such as would 
have ravished the taste of Erasmus and Scaliger and the 
Pater Petavius. His Greek was only inferior to his 
Latin, while Italian and French were to him second 
mother tongues. No more hearty and thorough layman 
ever mingled in the political turmoil, discussed the 
latest gossip of society, and passed the light jest or 
brilliant repartee in the gay and busy world; and yet 
Francis Sylvester Mahony was a tonsured priest, who had 
insisted upon entering the priesthood in spite of the 
sage counsels of his Jesuit teachers and _ trainers, 
and who had to mourn all his life the mistake of 
assuming the burthen of an ascetic profession for which 
no element of his frank and fiery spirit, his social dis- 
position, and self-willed independence of character, 
could possibly suit him. Like the Reverend Laurence 
Sterne, and the Reverend Jonathan Swift, the Reverend 
Francis Mahony would have been more in keeping with 
almost any calling than that of minister of religion. For 
more than thirty years he continued to be a priest in 
mame more than in reality, leaving aside soutane and 
biretta and Roman collar ; but he could not escape the 
consequences of the step he had taken, and in a hundred 
ways the career of the kindly Christian, accomplished 
scholar, and social and literary genius had to suffer by 
that irretrievable error of headstrong caprice. It is an 
unfounded rumour that he was ever suspended from his 
sacerdotal position. He remained simply a priest who, 
in the opinion of his ecclesiastical superiors as well as in 
his own too tardy judgment, had gifts and ambitions 
incompatible with the restricted life of church or cloister. 
It was a sad fate forthe man. Happily for his readers, 
the “Reliques of Father Prout” give no hint of the 
deceptions and the regrets of the thinker behind the 
mask of the convivial Pastor of Water-Grasshill. 

The first of Father Mahony’s productions appeared in 
the April number of Fraser's Magazine, 1834. It was 
the inimitable “ Apology for Lent,” in which, with ad- 





mirable banter and varied , learning, every excellence of 
every nation, and every important event of history, were 
traced to the use of a diet of fish and vegetables: 
The Fabii, for instance, were so called from fata, a bean, on 
which simple aliment that indefatigable race of heroes had sub- 
sisted for many generations, The noble line of the Lentuli derive 
their patronymic from a favourite kind of lentil, to which they were 
artial, and from which Lent itself is so called. The aristocratic 
isoes were similarly circumstanced ; for their family appellation 
will be found to signify a kind of vetches . . » Simplicity and good 
taste in diet gradually declining in the Roman Empire, the gigantic 
frame of the Colossus itself soon hastened to decay. . . . The hint 
was duly acted on. The popes, frugal and abstemious, ascended 
the vacant throne of the Czsars, and ordered Lent to be o 
throughout the Eastern and the Western world. . . . Few of us 
have turned our attention to the fact that our favourite fish, the 
John. Dory, derives its name from the Genoese Admiral Doria, 
whose seamanship best thrived on meagre diet. Of Anne Chovy, 
who has given her name to another fish found in the Sardinian 
waters, no record remains, but she was doubtless a heroine. 
Indeed, to revert to the humble herring before you, its etymology 
shows it to be well adapted for warlike stomachs, Acer, its German 
root, signifying an army. In England, is not a soldier synonymous 
with a lobster ? 
The style and system of Father Prout are all in this 
extract. Sometimes he adopted a graver air, as in the 
enthusiastic defence of his old masters, “ Literature and 
the Jesuits,” also published in Fraser's Magazine. Puns, 
double meanings, the most odd and ingenious applica- 
tions of classical quotations, remained, however, a pro- 
minent characteristic of his manner, and the most pliant 
instrument of his kindly and incorrigible mockery. 
_. There was in Father Prout the stuff of a. true lyrical 
poet ; and though he seldom displayed his talent upon 
original themes, but almost always preferred to employ it 
in the translation into some language or other—it hardly 
seemed to matter which—of the masterpieces of a Moore, 
a Byron, a Béranger, a Victor Hugo, a Horace, a Lamar- 
tine, a Petrarch, or a Filicaia. There is not in universal 
literature a more ificent outburst of true lyrism than 
Prout’s famous rendering of Béranger’s “Chant du 
Cosaque.” The very spirit of the northern horde appeal? 
to be poured forth and transfused into those stirring lines, 
quick with the lust of conquest and the barbarian’s scorn 
of civilisation and art :— 
Come, arouse thee up, my gallant horse, and bear thy rider on ! 
The coenseap thou, and the friend, I trow, of the dweller on 
t on, 
hia — Death have spread their wings! ’Tis the hour to hie 
thee L : 
And with thy hoofs an echo wake to the trumpets of the North ! 
Nor gems nor gold do men behold upon thy saddle tree ; 
But earth affords the wealth of lords for thy master and for thee, 


What boots old Europe’s boasted fame on which she builds reliance, 

When the North shall launch its avalanche on her works of art and 
science ? 

Hath she not wept her cities swept, by our hordes of trampling 
stallions ? 

And tower and arch crushed in the march of our barbarous 
battalions ? 

Can oe wield our father’s shield? the same war-hatchet 

andie 

Do our blades want length, or the reapers strength, for the harvest 
of the Vandal ? 

It is in the piece entitled“ The Rogueries of Tom 
Moore” that Mahony exhibits, in the most striking and 
fanciful way, the variety of his aptitudes and the versa- 
tility of his. powers, In it is contained the exquisite 
“Shandon Bells ;” but, besides, a whole array of trans- 
lations of the gems of the “ Irish Melodies” into French, 
Latin, and Greek, attests the surprising scholarship, wit, 
and tenderness of Mahony’s muse ; the fun of the per- 
formance being that the incorrigible Father Prout gravely 
gives the translations as originals, and accuses Tom 
Moore of having stolen them without acknowledgment 
and passed them off as his own in an English dress. 
Thus, “Go where glory waits thee” is shown to be a 
translation from a pretended chanson of a Countess de 
Chateaubriand to a Francis I., beginning similarly, “Va 
ou la Gloire invite.” “ Lesbia hath a Beaming Eye” is 
only a rendering from “an old Latin song of my own,” 
says the veracious Prout, “‘which I made when a boy, 
smitten by the charms of an Irish milkmaid.” And the 
old Latin song is forthwith appended, commencing 
“Lesbia semper hinc et inde Oculorum tela movit: 
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Captat omnes, sed deinde Quis ametur nemo novit.” 
The “Shamrock” is the chanson of the Irish brigade 
composed in 1748, and styled “ Le Tréfie d’Itlande.” 
An ardent politician under all his jesting was Father 
Prout, a staunch Tory, hating the “ ruffianly revolution ” 
of France and all its Whig imitations, and also hating, 
curious to observe, his distinguished countryman, Daniel 
O'Connell, with a peculiar zest of detestation. He takes 
no pains to conceal his contempt of a man who could 
Like vile Daniel, 

Fawn on Lord Althorp like a spaniel ; 

Flatter the mob, while the old fox 

Keeps an eye to the begging-box. 
He equally claims that, though Father Prout “had 
actually entertained at one time a belief in the lad’s 
political honesty, he soon smoked the swindling charlatan 
when the accounts of the Catholic Association began to 
get somehow unaccountably mixed up with his own 
balances in the banker’s ledger ; and Prout’s prophetic 
eye foresaw at once the lawyer’s bag distending itself by 
a miraculous process into the subsequent giant dimen- 
sions of the beggar’s wallet.” A real “Irish potato 
seasoned with Attic salt” was Father Prout. But his 
humour sometimes turned to acerbity and his sarcasm 
was not always free from spite and gall. 


A QUARTER ROUND THE WORLD. 


The Other Side: How it Struck us. By C. B. Berry. London: 
Griffith and Farran, 1880 

There are hundreds of ways in which to see and not 
to see a country, and Mr. Berry and his friend, whom he 
calls familiarly Davis, took a very good way not to see 
America. They only visited a narrow belt of it, widened 
here and there, it is true, but still only a belt, and that 
not a long belt. For, in comparison with the extent of 
the United States and Canada, what is it but a belt that 
stretches from New York to somewhat west of Chicago, 
and from Washington to Ottawa? In fact, save for a few 
special enterprises, Mr. Berry went over about half of the 
jog-trot tour which may be arranged with Messrs. Cook. 
He tells us nothing—he can tell us nothing—of the 
mighty corn lands of the Far West, from which English 
agriculturists have all to fear, and to which English con- 
sumers are more eagerly looking, alas! than to the land 
which used to be able, or ancient writers deceive us, to 
carry its man per rood, though this could at most, if it 
were ever true, be true only of the best land in the 
realms which are now one and indivisible. Mr. Berry 
appears to have kept at once his ears and eyes open, 
and a note-book. The product is pleasing, but not 
informing. It would have been more informing if he had 
taken the trouble to become informed ; it would have 
been by very far more pleasing if he had “ fancied him- 
self” less—if he had written naturally instead of trying 
to write finely. We do not know whether he writes 
shorthand on his thumb-nail, as the author of “ Hudi- 
bras” thought it might be possible to do, so far as the 
sense was concerned, in the pulpits of his period, but he 
has certainly a curious knack of reproducing what 
appear to be not only the ifsissima verba of con- 
versations, but the accents of the speakers. We never 
saw a book of travels which contained a greater 
number of reports of conversations ; but we should like 
to see what the American iriterlocutors say of them before 
we vouch for their accuracy. However, there is no great 
degree of exaggeration in any of them, and we see every 
day in Europe that the wildest satires on travelling 
Americans are less than the truth. ‘Then it may be 
English, but it is penny-a-lining English to speak of a 
waiter at the Fifth Avenue Hotel as “resplendent in a 
white waistcoat,” or of a railroad, even an “Elevated 
Railroad,” as seriously interfering “with the amenity of 
the streets,” or of boots as “ pedal integuments,” while it 
1s somewhat absurd to say that the “black man ”—the 
author is speaking of a negro waiter—is more charac- 
terised by good humour than by “ supernatural intelli- 
gence.” In the name of all that is sensible, why has 
Mr. Berry looked for more than natural intelligence in 


any man? Does he rank himself, with Lord Beacons. 
field (at whom he sneers), as “on the side of the angels”? 
But this is only Mr. Berry’s funny Glasgow way. Then 
we have a passage which has bothered us considerably. 
The author quotes a Canadian as pluming himself over’ 
a Yankee, and saying, “ Yes, we Canadians know how to 
live. We take plenty of exercise, and don’t ruin our 
constitutions by improper living. When we are hungry 
we go for a good cut of roast beef and a pot of ale.” 
Upon this Mr. Berry remarks, “ And the speaker was in 
his own person a remarkably good exponent of his 
assertion.” Why “exponent?” What did he ex 

more than what he said? We should be glad if Mr. 
Berry would give us some classic authority for describing 
an American steamer as “a white towering immensity,” 
and while he is about it he might as well explain how 
passengers look when they are “ emanating chiefly from 
the smoking-room.” But more than all is it due to himself 
and a most excellent body of public officials to explain what 
he means when he says that he and his friend had free 
access to the Capitol at Washington, when Congress was 
not sitting, “and that, be it remarked, without having 
to press the palm of an attendant policeman, as in our 
own august Halls of Parliament.” This is apparently an 
insinuation that strangers cannot see Westminster Palace, 
when the Houses are not up, without bribing a policeman, 
and we venture to say that this is a libel on one of the 
best managed sub-departments of the English public 
service. But Mr. Berry in this passage seems to have 
been writing somewhat at random, for he says his visit 
“falling at Christmas-time, the Houses were not in 
session, the wise men of America having all gone home 
to consume: their turkey in the bosom of their families.” 
Does he really not know that turkey is eaten in America 
(save by a few English families) not on Christmas, but 
on Thanksgiving Day, and that the two festivals are not 
synchronous ? 

We are content to acknowledge that if Mr. Berry were 
only a trifle less absurdly humorous, consciously or 
unconsciously, he would be a more pleasing writer. His 
volume is as good as many that have been recently pro- 
duced upon the “ States,” and he appears to have taken 
a reasonable amount of pains to understand the people 
among whom he took a six months’ run. Yet he is 
clearly not one of those who at the same time run and 
read. He knows a joke when he sees it, but he creates 
few. He is at his best when he is least pretentious, and 
we do not know that of their kind we have read anything 
better on the whole than the two descriptions of “A 
Prairie Village” and a winter expedition in the Canadian 
woods. Now and again these chapters have a touch of 
real descriptive genius, and they certainly show us some 
Canadian settlers in a light which will better bear looking 
through than some of the pictures drawn by previous 
travellers. At any rate, they indicate that there is, for 
young Englishmen who can endure for a few years,a 
better opening even in the Eastern moiety of the 
Dominion of Canada than in the corresponding districts 
of the United States. And there is no doubt that here 
Mr. Berry is thoroughly honest, for in some other parts 
of his book we discern a Liberalism which is so nearly 
akin to Republicanism that we might have expected he 
would have painted the Great Republic in the most 
flattering colours at the expense of, as we believe, her 
far more promising neighbour for the investment of 
British labour, British enterprise, and British capital. 


NOVELS. 
Donna Perfecta. By B. Perez Galdos. Translated by D. P. W. 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Some years ago a very interesting story of modern 
Spanish life appeared in a popular magazine. Later on 
this story was published with some others, making up 4 
most amusing volume. On taking up ‘‘ Donna Perfecta” 
it is impossible to help discovering that the supposed 
original story was nothing more nor less than a conden- 
sation of this novel of Perez Galdos, of which no acknow- 
ledgment to our knowledge ever appeared. This requires 
some explanation. As a picture of Spanish life, both 
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social and political, “ Donna Perfecta” must be a most 
valuable acquisition to those who have any desire for 
gaining good practical information. ‘The story in itself, 
in many respects, is only typical of hundreds of 
others which have been published during the last 
few years. A young engineer, of great ability and 
promise, pays a visit to his aunt, who lives in an old 
cathedral city, in one of the remote rural districts. The 
aunt has a daughter, to whom her nephew has been 
promised in marriage. Almost at their first meeting the 
young people feel astrong liking for one another. But 
there is a wily canon of the cathedral who is ambitious 
of making the heiress the wife of his nephew. After 
a deal of intrigue, a Carlist rising takes place, the young 
engineer is assassinated in cold blood, and his unfor- 
tunate cousin becomes hopelessly insane. But the 
piot of the novel, though of a highly sensational 
nature, is after all only secondary in its interest to its 
more serious claims to attention. The author proves 
only too truthfully, for the welfare of Spain, what a wide 
gulf exists between the party of progress and the bigoted 
clericals and their still more bigoted followers. Progress 
among the Spaniards, according to Perez Galdos, must 
be allied with ultra radicalism, and conservatism cannot 
exist apart from besotted ignorance and mad fanaticism. 
A sensible moderation is nowhere to be found! With 
regard to the work of the translator of this interesting 
novel, it is perhaps in many respects very satisfactory. 
The literal rendering of phrases, without the least atten- 
tion to English idiom,“requently produces a .quaintness 
of expression which is rather pleasing than otherwise. 


Belles and Ringers. By Hawley Smart. Chapman and Hall. 


Because “Belles and Ringers” is a novelette of a 
very stereotyped order, it is not wholly unamusing on 
that account. The plot, if there be any at all, possesses 
but little originality. It relates to the loves of two young 
ladies and two young gentlemen, who form a by no 
means over-interesting quartette. But there are bright 
descriptions of athletes, including garrison sports, polo 
and hack riding, which form an agreeable o//a fodrida, 
suggestive of Whyte Melville, Charles Lever, and a 
slight dash of Cuthbert Bede. However, the author 
can boast a peculiar class of admirers, and these are 
not likely here to be discontented. 


Amy Wynter. By Thomas A. Pinkerton, Samuel Tinsley 


and Co. 

The author of “Amy Wynter” is an aggravating 
author, either to a reviewer or to an ordinary reader. 
His last novel contains so much that is excellent mixed 
up with so much that is weak indeed. In it there are 
some social sermons which are well worth reading and 
well worth thinking over afterwards. There is a lecture 
on university stars, which are very originally treated. 
‘There is much quaint humour displayed in an account 
of the rise of a fashionable watering-place, and there is a 
very bright piece of character painting in a sketch of an 
honest actress converted into a middle-class respecta- 
bility. Yet there is a kind of jerkiness about the whole 
work, which after some pages becomes extremely 
monotonous and wearying. The materials for the plot 
of the novel have but little to recommend them. A 
young Oxford celebrity, of the priggisk and contradictory 
order, marries a young lady after a very ordinary court- 
ship. The heroine of the novel marries a hard-headed 
country gentleman, whose only claim to sympathy is that 
he has a fight with a drunken man, and throws his 
antagonist into the sea. ‘Amy Wynter” is not a very 
amusing novel, although there can be no doubt about its 
being a cleverly written one. 


Charlie. By Mrs. Woodward. Samuel Tinsley and Co, 


A novel which is devoted to the history of a highly 
virtuous young gentleman might be amusing as well as 
strictly moral, but ‘‘ Charlie” is unfortunately not so. 
The hero of the tale is left in a mysterious manner by a 
dying mother with a village schoolmaster, who afterwards 
adopts him as his son, Happily for his future, when 
quite a child the good little boy saves the life of the 


vicar’s daughter. The vicar in gratitude sends the boy 
to a good public or grammar school, and he in time 
becomes tutor to a lively young gentleman of fortune. 
In the end’ the tutor marries the vicar’s daughter, who is 
a}charming and beautiful heiress. So is strict virtue 
rewarded! But though we should always like to see 
virtue rewarded, it would require a great deal of the 
virtue of patience to wade through many novels like 
“ Charlie.” 


Der Heilige. Novelle von Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
Verlag von H. Haessel, 

To go back some 700 years for a subject is a dernier 
ressort to which the novelists of these days very seldom 
have recourse. Herr Meyer, however, has made the 
attempt, and weaves for us‘a fairly interesting tale out of 
the life of Thomas Becket. Much of it, of course, is 
apocryphal, not to say utterly improbable, but that is a 
light matter in the not over-scrupulous eyes of the nine- 
teenth century. Hans der Armbruster, having murdered 
a Jew in the Rhineland, is obliged to make himself 
scarce, and, after divers wanderings, finds his way to 
“ Engelland,” where, being skilful in his craft, he invents 
certain improvements in the cross-bow, and is thus 
brought under the notice of Henry II., who takes him 
into his service. Hans becomes the king’s most trusted 
retainer, and accompanies him as Leijdger on all his 
hunting excursions. In the course of one of these the 
traditional thunderstorm occurs, and the king and the 
Armbruster wander about in the forest until they come 
upon a strange castle. Entering, they discover a beauti- 
ful maiden of Oriental type. She turns out to be 
Becket’s daughter, Becket himself being of Saracenic 
extraction, and Henry incontinently determines to carry 
her off to his southern dominions, not being just then on 
the best of terms with his wedded wife. Hans is en- 
trusted with the delicate task of conveying Grace, as the 
king christens her, beyond seas. But, as luck will have it, 
Queen Eleanorgets wind ofthis littlemanceuvre, and, not un- 
naturally, interposes, the result being thatthe young woman 
is shot dead in the very act of flight. Hence arises a feud 
between Henry and Becket, though the former cannot 
dispense with the latter’s services, and indeed presses on 
him, as we all know, the Primacy itself. Beyond this 
point the novelist does not romance very wildly, save in 
the prominence which he assigns throughout to the 
valiant Armbruster, whose fame, however, is not other- 
wise known to us., Herr Meyer sketches the situation 
with considerable skill up to the point where Henry, 
harassed on all sides, impatiently cries : “* Loset mir den 
verruchten Vampir vom Herzen!” The four knights 
start to do the deed of blood, and the king, repenting, 
despatches Hans to stay their hand. In Canterbury 
Cathedral, however, while endeavouring to do his master’s 
bidding and save Becket’s life, he comes off only second 
best, and fearing Henry’s vengeance, wanders about for 
some time in an unsatisfactory manner, till, finally, he 
appears at Schaffhausen, where in former years he had 
killed the Jew, and finding that this affair has. blown 
over, settles down, marries, and plies his trade of Arm- 
bruster. In the course of a visit to Ziirich he tells the 
tale as given above, with various embellishments, to one 
of the canons of the Miinster. ‘Though not free from 
the inseparable heaviness of the German language when 
applied to fiction, at any rate in prose, the story 1s suffi- 
ciently smart to merit a reading, if not a rendering into 


our own tongue. 


Leipzig : 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Light and Heat. By Captain W. Sedgwick, R.E. (Printed 
by C. F. Hodgson and Son, Gough Square, Fleet Street.)— 
Upon the basis furnished by a few simple experiments, the 
author of this pamphlet raises the theory that light and heat 
are “the manifestations toour senses of the two opposite forces 
of attraction and repulsion in nature.” Captain Sedgwick, 
in his preface, asks for no further favour than that a clear 
view of his argument shall be obtained before judgment is 
passed on it, and he desires no mercy. He will probably find 
little should his work fall into the hands of scientific men. 

The Russo-Chinese Question. (Shanghai: Printed at the 
Celestial Empire Office. —We referred a few weeks ago to 
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the maps which have been issued by the Shanghai Courier 
and Celestial Empire, of the disputed district on the Kuldja 
frontier. We have now received a pamphlet on the whole 
question, accompanied by a set of three explanatory maps, 
and the latter, being printed in colours, are much more 
distinct than those previously published. The first map is 
of what is known as “the Kuldja triangle.” It shows the 
present boundary, the frontier according to the Treaty of 
Livadia, and the frontier at the beginning of 1870. The 
second shows the Russian and Chinese frontiers in Central 
Asia, and the third the Russian province of Fergana and 
the Pamir Plateau, with the adjacent Chinese territory and 
Indian frontier. All the maps are based upon Russian 
surveys made in 1878 and 1879, and in the large scale maps 
of the Kuldja triangle and the province of Fergana the 
military and other roads are clearly indicated. The pamphlet 
gives an historical as well as a geographical account of the 
districts in question, and should the dispute between the two 
empires not be adjusted both pamphlet and maps will be of 
the greatest use to those who wish to follow day by day the 
turns of the war which must ensue. 

The Literary Ladder. By A. Arthur Reade. (London: 
S. W. Partridge and Co.; Bath: Isaac Pitman.)—The series 
of papers which make up this little work are reprinted from 
the Phonetic Fournal, and the author’s object has been “ to 
give examples of men who have climbed the ladder of litera- 
ture, to detail their struggles, and to point out the best ways 
of gaining a footing therein.” It gives a fair view of the 
bright and dark side of the career of both literary men and 
journalists, and abounds with anecdotes, some of which are 
by no means new. The book is printed in semiphonotypy, 
a system of phonetic spelling, which, Mr. Reade explains, 
corrects only the lesser evils of the common orthography. 

Queen’s College Calendar 1880-81. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Queen’s College still leads the movement for the higher 
education of women which its establishment by the late 
Frederic Denison Maurice in 1848 undoubtedly inaugurated. 
This Calendar gives the programme of the higher course 
for girls over eighteen which qualifies for the London B.A., 
and of the course which qualifies for matriculation. Full 
information is furnished also on the organisation and cur- 
riculum of the College, from the school and preparatory 
classes upwards. The committee may well be congratulated 
on the success of the year’s work, nothwithstanding the 
competition of the numberless women’s colleges and high 
schools of which Queen’s College is really the parent. 

Trinity College, London, Calendar 1880-81.—This bulky 
volume bears testimony to the energy of the administrators 
of the new college for “the advancement of musical and 
general education, and the improvement of church musicians 
as a Class.” A great amount of work has been got through 
in the year, and a reference to the map of Great Britain 
on which are shown all the local examination centres 
gives a clear idea of the wide area over which the opera- 
tions of the College extends. 


Its proper place in our columns was not occupied by the 
Contemporary Review, inasmuch as it, in common with 
several other magazines, did not reach us in time for last 
week's notices. “Man’s Place in the Unity of Nature” is 
discussed by the Duke of Argyll, in a paper to be continued, 
which so far generalises from the community of structure of 
the body of man with that of animals, irrespective of. the 
formative cause. Justice Fry sums up the controversy 
between Theology and Materialism with the remark that 
matter, as presented by the molecular and atomic theories, 
implies the pre-existence of a making and ordering mind. 
The speculations of Sir John Lubbock, Professor Max 
Miiller, Herbert Spencer, Caspari, and Schultze on Primitive 
Religion are reviewed by Mr. Rae. In historical subjects 
we have a paper by Professor Reusch on “Galileo and the 
Roman Inquisition,” with some incontrovertible conclusions 
deduced, which must be eminently distasteful to Catholics. 
A chatty and uncritical paper on “ Mythical and Medizval 
Swords” is contributed by Lady Verney. For “The Origin 
of Music,” Mr. Rowbotham prefers to search in the obscure 
origines of Shamanistic religion, whose votaries accounted 
the rhythmic sounds of nature as an inspired utterance to be 
venerated and imitated for religious purposes. A summer 
tour through Siberia was accomplished by Mr. Lansdell by 
a new route. ‘Travelling on the Irtish and Obi from Tobolsk 
to Tomsk, from Irkutsk he crossed Lake Baikal, and de- 
scended the Amur to Nikolaevsk, and then returning 
ascended the Ussuri to Vladivostock. The account of it 
is only too brief. 


_ The third number of the Précis of Official Papers, pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. H. Allen and - te nena ‘ This 
useful publication steadily progresses, and each number is a 
labour-saving machine for those who have to refer to Blue 
Books, We fail to see why space is wasted on formal 
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reports as to claims of peers to vote, or why the Queen’s 
Speech should be printed z extenso, The abstracts of the 
Consular reports are good illustrations of the utility of the 
publication. 





Scribner’s Monthly Magazine furnishes the usual variety of 
well-written articles for which it has long been popular. 
Fiction is represented by Mr. George W. Cable and by Mr, 
Philip Bourke Marston, the latter a name well known in 
poetic literature on this side of the Atlantic. In “ Miss 
Stotford’s Speciality” Mr. Marston has conceived an original 
idea. He has pourtrayed the character of a callous and 
vain woman, who moves in an artistic circle where everyone 
has some special gift or faculty, and who. chafes under her 
own want of a specialty. So she encourages the love of, 
in fact makes love to, a hunchbacked student. The story is 
tragic inits ending, and is as admirably worked out as it is 
powerfully conceived. “One Hundred Miles in the Mam- 
moth Cave” is perhaps the most attractive of the shorter 
articles. M. Eugene Schuyler continues his life of Peter the 
Great, and M. Alfred Sensier his biography of Jean Francois 
Millet. The other poems and articles are well up to the 
mark, and the illustrations plentiful and of the usual style. 


The Antiguary for October contains several good papers. 
“The Victorian Revival of Gothic Architecture,” on which 
Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., contributes the first of a series of 
articles, is a subject of which much can be made in able 
hands. So far Mr. Parker’s treatment is historical. Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson gives a theory of his own with regard to 
the so-called elliptical curves in Stonehenge, and the subject 
of “ Bookbinding” is discussed by Mr. H. B.Wheatley. “ The 
Cromwell Family,” by Mr. John Phillips, is the most pains- 
taking paper ; that on the Mint is quite out of place in the 
Antiguary. ” 


Four articles in the Statesman are devoted to exposing 
various high crimes and misdemeanours on the part of the 
Government of India, and the resulting dissatisfaction on 
the part of the princes, distress and discontent among the 
peasantry. In “State Granaries for Indian Famines” the 
conclusion arrived at by Messrs. Caird and Sullivan on this 
subject is approved and supported by the precedent of 
Joseph. The allegation that the changes attendant on the 
abolition of the Salt Customs line have injuriously affected the 
finances of Indore and other States is of great importance, 
and needs inquiry. 


The Men of Mark whose portraits are presented in the 
fifty-eighth number of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s 
publication, are the Right. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 
President of the Board of. Trade, Sir Henry Bessemer, and 
Dr. Macfarren, whose knighthood is not yet recorded, 
though deserved. Mr. Cooper, as usual, supplies the 
essence of their respective biographies. 


The St. ¥ames’s Magazine and United Empire Review for 
October gives a fair instalment of the novel by Miss 
Schwartz, which has been appearing in its pages for some 
time. “Lightning Protectors for Electric Telegraphs” is 
written by one who is a perfect master of his subject. Of 
other articles “ Rambles in Ireland” and “Mr. Ruskin on 
Fiction—Fair and Foul” are the best. The latter pleasantly 
and ably criticises Mr. Ruskin’s recent contributions to the 
Nineteenth Century, though we cannot absolutely — 
with its author that Mr, Ruskin’s works are “rambling 
speculations.” 


To all who delight in artistic, or, as it ought to be called, 
esthetic adornment, “ Decoration,” of which the first part 
is issued by Messrs. Marston, Low, and Co., will be welcome. 
It is a wonderful, little, yet valuable work, and though cheap, 
rich in varied illustrations. “Domestic Decoration,” Egyptian, 
and medieval furniture of the most correct type of discom- 
fort are amply presented, and “Roman Shoes” are fi 
in manifold decorative deformity. 


There is a vista of thought, or, we may say, a crevasse of 
doubt, opened to every thoughtful man by words in Mr. 
Black’s Sunrise as to the present Englishman’s theory of his 
own domestic comfort and prosperity being the centre of 
creation. Mr. Grant Allen has travestied the intensely 
material, selfish view of things in general taken by the 
modern vestryman-politician. Mr. Black, with one magic 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear, shatters the comfortable, crass @is- 
regard of the common interests of humanity, the superior 
duties of nations and of men. For the rest, what a word- 
picture of Venice this month’s, the seventh, part contains. 





Bortinc WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—ApvrT. 
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On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday next there will be 
on view at the Mansion House the examples of turning sent 
in Competition for the prizes given by the Turners’ Company. 
The specimens will be in both hard and soft wood, ivory, 
and; precious stones, and the first prize is a silver medal, 
together with the freedom of the Turners’ Company. 
The competition is open to masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices, and the exhibition is sure to be of the greatest 
interest. 

Our Dresden correspondent writes :—The new opera pro- 
mised by the management, “ Don Pablo,” written and com- 
posed by Theobald Rehbaum, has been duly produced at 
the opera house. The scene is laid in Spain, and some of 





‘the music in the first act recalls rather vividly parts of 


Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen ;” as a whole, however, the music is light 
and pretty, and to those whose creed is not Wagner et 
praterea nihil, “Don Pablo” comes as a pleasant change 
after such powerful food as “ Walkiire,” “The Meisters- 
anger,” “ Siegfried,” &c. At the Residenz-Theater, a bur- 
lesque by Ludwig Held, the “ Niherin,” music by Karl 
Millécker, is drawing full houses, the part of the Naherin 
being played extremely well by a Fraulein Bendel. Frau 
Marcella Sembrich announces a concert on October 20, in 
which she will be assisted by Dr. Hans v. Biilow. The last 
named has accepted the post of conductor of the Meiningen 
ducal band and choir during November and December, 
chiefly for the production of Beethoven’s works. Madame 
Normann- Neruda, who is at present making a tour in Ger- 
many, has arranged to give a concert in the Gewarbe-Hans 
on the 25th. Fraulein Mary Krebs gave the first of her 
series of winter concerts last week, and was greatly 
applauded by a crowded house. Sardou’s “ Daniel Rochat,” 
which was to have been produced. at the Residenz-Theater 
in Berlin, has been forbidden. Johannes Brahms has 
written, during his summer holidays, which he passed near 
Ischl, two new overtures for full orchestra and several trios 
for chamber concerts. Paul Lindau’s last drama, “ Ver- 
schimte Arbeit,” has had a great success in Weimar: the 
—_ Duke has presented him with the Fa/kenorden, first 
class, 

Messrs. Triibner and Co. announce for immediate publi- 
cation a work entitled “ British Animals which have become 
Extinct within Historic Times.” It is intended to fill the 
gap in zoological literature which exists between Owen’s 
“ British Fossil Mammals” and Bell’s “ British Quadrupeds.” 
The author is J. E. Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., and the book 
will be illustrated by Wolf, Whymper, and others. The 
same firm also announces “A Talmudic Miscellany,” con- 
taining a thousand and one extracts from the Talmud, the 
Midrashim, and the Kabbalah, compiled and translated by 
P. J. Hershon. The introductory preface will be by Canon 
Farrar, and the work, which will form a new volume of the 
Oriental series, has been praised by Canon Liddon. 

The “Corsican Brothers” at the Lyceum Theatre has 
proved a great success, and Mr. Irving now announces four 
morning performances, the first taking place this afternoon, 
the others on the next three Saturdays. 

Everyone will be glad to hear that the sum of £16,800, 
for which the Whitechapel Church was insured with the 
Pheenix Insurance Company, has been promptly handed 
over to the rector and churchwardens, so that there is 
already a substantial fund in hand with which to begin the 
work of rebuilding. It is understood that had any diffi- 
culties been raised, there might have been some trouble in 
recovering the whole amount. This case may therefore be 
noted as an unusual instance of liberality on the part of an 
insurance company. 

Among the reprints which Mr. Elliot Stock will issue 
shortly will be a facsimile of the first edition of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” reproduced from the very fine copy in Mr. Huth’s 
library. 

The exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, which is now occupying the rooms of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, is remarkable for many very 
beautiful specimens of work, and also for the great diversity 
of the photographic processes employed. Of photographs 
from nature there are of course a large number, those of Mr. 
Vernon Heath, Mr. W. Harvey Barton, Mr. C. A. Ferneley, 
and Messrs. J. Valentine & Sons being, of particular excel- 
lence. The Woodburytype and Autotype processes are well 
represented, the latter by the excellent reproduction of eight 
plates from the Liber Studiorum. The Platinotype Com- 
pany, which has adopted a method of printing which is said 
to secure absolute permanency, exhibits among other speci- 
mens an admirable reproduction of the “ Golden Stairs” of 
Mr. Burne Jones. Of the gelatine process of instantaneous 
photography there are several examples, the group of 
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“Children at Play,” by Mr. T. G. Waite, being among the 
most notable. The exhibition is very well worth a visit. 

The thirty-sixth annual Report of the Church of England 
Sunday School Institute has just been issued. The sub- 
scriptions to the general fund received during the year 
amounted to £2,226, the total gross receipts for the year 
amounting to £16,205. Twenty-five new associations have 
been formed in the year, three being in the Metropolis, one 
in Ireland, the rest in the provinces, The number of metro- 
politan associations is at the present time 38, and of pro- 
vincial 206 ; four in Ireland and four in the Colonies bringing 
the total up to 252. An important extension of the deputa- 
tion department will shortly be made in order to represent 
the Institute more adequately in the provinces. 

The Jewish students attending Russian universities con- 
stitute 4°72 per cent. of the aggregate total. The greater 
number are found at the Warsaw University (13°55 per 
cent.), and the fewest at Kazan (0'88 per cent.). At other 
universities they run as follows: Kieff, 9°86 per cent. ; 
Odessa, 7°84 per cent. ; Kharkoff, 5 per cent. ; Dorpat, 3°57 
per cent. ; St. Petersburg, 2°95 per cent. ; and Moscow, 2°10 
percent. As regards their distribution among the various 
faculties, it appears from the report from which we take 
these figures that the Jews have a preference for medicine 
and jurisprudence. 

The Russian journalistic notes this week are as under : 
The impending winter sessions at St. Petersburg promise to 
be quite literary in their character. Among the libel and 
press prosecutions figure prominently those of the Go/os, the 
Petersburg Listok, the Novoe Vremya, and the Seen Otetch- 
estva (“Le Fils de Patrie”). The yearly estimates of the 
military journals, Rooski Invalide and Voennoi Sbornik, 
both official organs, show a loss, the former of 23,771 roubles 
and the latter of 15,000 roubles. It seems that Aksakoff, 
the Panslavist leader, experienced some difficulty in SepeCOG 
a title for his new weekly journal. At first it was call 
Zemliat Gosoodarstva hana and Sovereignty), but as this 
bore a certain amount'of affinity to the Zem/ia i Volia (Land 
and Liberty) of the Nihilists, the title was rejected. Aksa- 
koff then chose the Novoe Den (The New Day, or Era), 
which later on was shortened to the Dew (Day), the appella- 
tion of a famous Liberal journal suppressed many years ago. 
A new work, by K. Skalkovsky, the special correspondent 
of the Novoe Vremya in the Pacific, is announced at St. 
Petersburg, entitled “ AMIDE. the Scandinavians and 
Flemings, or Impressions of a Russian Traveller in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Belgium.” The Tiflis journal, Odzor, con- 
ducted by M. N. Nicoladze, has been finally and perma- 
nently suppressed by the Caucasian Government, 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—The 
Minister of War has issued a notice, recommending Colonel 
Kostenko’s military work on “ Turkestan” to the attention of 
the army and the libraries supported by State. The death 
is announced at Riga of Doctor Y. L. Sleger, the translator 
of Pushkin’s poetical works into German. The translation 
still exists in a manuscript form. A new historical romance 
is announced by Vsevolod Solovieff, the “ Maiden Czar” 
(Tsar-Devitsa), a “Romance of the Seventh Century.” 
Solovieff made a name for himself two years ago by his 
romance, “ The Captain of the Grenadier Regiment ; being 
a Chronicle compiled in the Eighteenth Century.” The Im- 
perial Geographical Society is completing a “ Gazetteer” of 
Russia, under the able editorship of Mr, Janson. The 
Russian Government has ordered the translation of Pro- 
fessor Eilenburg’s great work on “Medicine.” Prince 
Mestcherski has issued, in a handy pocket form, a selection 
from the works of fifty-four leading Russian . Delpi’s 
“ Mariage d’Odette ” has been translated into Russ, under the 
title of “The Daughter of an Atheist.” M. Maleonsky has 
in hand a new satirical work dealing with convent life. 
Staplo’s new novel is to be called “ A Society of Avengers.” 

At this week’s meeting of the Mineralogical Society at St. 
Petersburg, regret was expressed at the death of Professor 
Miller, of the Cambridge University, who was a member of 
the Association. 

Eighty pupils have entered the Conservatoire at St. 
Petersburg, on the occasion of the opening of the winter 
term this week. In consequence of the influx of pupils, two 
extra classes for teaching the use of the pianoforte have 
been established. 

The Russian Minister of Finance has granted M. N. V. 
Verestchaguine 9,000 roubles towards his Dairy School at 
Moscow. Established several years ago by Verestchaguine 
at his own expense, the school has already trained eighty- 
four foremen and forty-six forewomen. 








Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—*‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft."—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.)}—Apvr. 
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Professor Spassovitch will give a series of lectures on 
Shakespeare,” in Polish, at Warsaw next month, 

The actual number of newspapers in Russia is 608, of 
which 417 are printed in Russian, 54 in Polish, 40 in Ger- 
man, 10 in French, 11 in Lettish, 4 in Hebrew, 7 in Arme- 
nian, 3 in Georgian, 4 in Tartar, and 3 in Latin. 

An association is in course of formation at St. Petersburg, 
called the “ Russian Society of Idealists.” Its object is to 
promote a reaction against the materialist tendencies of the 
age. E 

A society to promote intercourse between native and 
foreign artists, to establish exhibitions, and to encourage the 
development of Polish art, has just been established at 
Warsaw. It bears the title of the “ First Warsaw Artistic 
Agency,” and boasts, in Polish, of the following lucid and 
legible appellation :—“ Pierwsza warszawska agentura artys- 
tyczna.” 

The Russian authorities are examining a project for esta- 
blishing higher polytechnic schools at Warsaw and at Lodzé, 
the Manchester of Poland. 

The first meeting was held at St. Petersburg this week of 
the newly established “Society for the Diffusion of Tech- 
nical Knowledge among Women.” 

The German literary notes this week are as follow: The 
firm of Wilhelm Bansch in Dresden have three interesting 
works in preparation. The first, edited by Dr. Petzholdt, is 
entitled “ From the Memoirs of King John of Saxony ;” the 
second is a history of the Royal Saxon Gardereiter Regi- 
ment, which has been two hundred years in existence; and 
the third is called “ Recollections from My Life,” by Freiherr 
v. Friesen, Minister of State. Richard Wagner, who is 
expected back at Bayreuth shortly from Naples, has written 
a brochure entitled “ Religion und Kunst.” The last work 
of Felix Dahn is a medizval romance of the eleventh cen- 
tury, entitled “ Odhin’s Consolation ;” it is just out of the 
press. Herr Joseph Kiirschner has taken over the editor- 
ship of the Venue Zeit, a weekly journal chiefly for theatrical 
subjects. Last week’s scientific supplement of the Letpsiger 
Zeitung contains, amongst others, a review of a treatise by 
Dr. Giintz, of Dresden, on the “Influence of Russian Vapour 
Baths for getting Mercury out of the System.” It seems 
that Dr. Giintz has conclusively proved that by means of 
certain mineral and vapour baths it is no longer impossible 
to rid the system entirely of mercury; but, at the same time, 
he urges strongly that quicksilver should only be used in 
very small quantities, and, if possible, not at all in venereal 
diseases. The Leipsiger Zeitung, which is, perhaps, second 
to none in Germany for its scientific articles, speaks ef Dr. 
Giintz’s discovery as an “epoch-making event in the history 
of medicine.” Gustave Freytag is at present engaged on the 
last volume of a series of his novels, which are to be pub- 
lished under the title of “The Ancestors” (Die Ahnen) ; the 
series will be ready by Christmas. 

After a gap of seventeen years the Phz/obiblion is again 
to take its place among the periodicals of the day. As its 
name implies it is to be “a bibliographical and literary 
journal containing critical notices of and extracts from rare, 
curious, and valuable old books.” Besides this some space 
will.be devoted to criticism of new books and concise “ notes 
and queries” on matters of general literary interest. The 
new periodical, which is under the editorial direction of Mr. 
George P. Philes, and is published in New York, will con- 
tain illustrations, and Messrs. Triibner & Co. will be the 
London agents. 

Mr. R. A, Procter contemplates publishing a volume next 
year on his experiences of the Antipodes. It will be partly 
social and partly scientific. It is expected that he will bring 
his hand, which is no light one, down on the head of Sir 
Harry Parkes, in New South Wales, for preventing him 
from lecturing in the Sydney Theatre on Sundays. 

Burns’s contemporaries seem to be immortal and in- 
eradicable, Another has just turned up in the person of an 
old lady, who was present recently at the annual celebration 
of the New York Caledonian Club Games. She says she 
spoke to the poet when he was at Mauchline, and when she 
was a “ bit lassock.” 

A new literary paper has appeared in Germany under the 
title Deutsche Litteratur Zeitung. It is edited by Dr. Max 
Roediger, of the Berlin University, and published every 
Saturday. Its principal feature is the reviewing of the latest 
books on all subjects. 

A letter is quoted in the New York Publishers Weekly, in 
which Mr. John W. Lovell repudiates being “an Englishman 
either by birth cr descent,” and adds that one-half the profits 
of the sale of his edition.of Miss Ingelow’s writings will be 
paid to her,” which offer is rightly termed “ exceptional.” 

The activity manifested this “Fall” in the American 
pubtishing trade, both in New York and Boston, is evidenced 

y the numerous announcements of forthcoming new works 


and new editions. Among the latter Messrs. Harper Bros, 
have in the press Sundry English standard authors. Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. promise a uniform edition of 
Dr. Holmes’ works in six volumes. @ 

The residents of Hong Kong have paid a graceful com: 
pliment to Professor Nordenskjold and Captain Palander, 
They have sent to England, for presentation through the 
British Minister at Stockholm, a magnificent silver vase for 
Professor Nordenskjold and a cup for Captain Palander. 
The vase stands 3 feet 6 inches high, and is covered with 
subjects representing the bestowing and receiving of gifts, 
executed in good relief. It bears the inscription: “To 
Professor Adolph Eric Nordenskjold, the discoverer of the 
North-East Passage. In remembrance of his Visit to this, 
the first British Port, on the Homeward Route of the Vega, 
November 1879, this Vase is presented as a Token of their 
Appreciation of his great Enterprise by the Residents of 
Hong Kong.” The cup presented to Captain Palander bears 
a similar inscription, and represents dragons supporting a 
Chinese junk. Both vase and cup are of Chinese work- 
manship. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A School German Grammar. By H.W. Eve, M.A. David Nutt. 

Bonuses: How Earned and How Distributed. By ArcuipaLp Hewat. 

Caught ina Trap. By Esmé Stuart. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Church of England Sunday School Institute. Annual Report: 32 Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 

Four Flirts. Round Table Annual. xdy Office. 

Heroes of History and Legend. By A. W. Grube. Translated by J. Lanceror 
SHADWELL. Griffith and Farran. 

History of Duelling. From the French of M. Coustarp bE Massy. By Sir 
Lucius O’TricGEr. Newman and Co. 

Marie Antoinette. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mary Magdalene. APoem. By Mrs, RicHARrDGREENOUGH. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Scarlet Fever. By Joun Marrey, L.R.C.P. Homeopathic Publishing 
Company. 

The Atomic Theory. By Av. Wurtz. Translated by E. Creminsuaw.. C. 
Kegan Paul aad Co. 

The Cardinal Archbishop. A Spanish Legend. By Colonel Cotoma. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Common Diseases of Children. By E. H. {Ruppocx, M.D. Hom 
pathic Publishing Co. 

The Earth. By Joun Hamppven. W. H. Guest. 

The Inspiration of the New Testament. By WALTER R. Browne. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

The Laws of Health. By W. H. Corriztpv, M.D. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 

The New Era. By Vircinta VauGHan. Chapman and Hall. 

The New Truth and the Old Faith. By a Scientific Layman. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

The New Werther. By Lox. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Veracious History of a Black and Tan Terrier. By Himself. Edite 
by Lady Lams. Newman and Co. 
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O Sufferers from Asthma, Bronchitis, Shortness of 
Breath, &c.—Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.—Mr. Jewell, -Chemist, 
15t London Road, Liverpool, writes :—‘‘ Mr. Oates, over 80 years ot age, after 
being cured of Asthma by your Wafers, takes them occasionally for Bronchitis, 
Shortness of Breath, and Difficulty of Breathing after Cold, and believes he 
would have been dead long ago but for their use.” In Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the t 
and Rheumatism, they give instant relief and a rapid cure. Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 45. 6d., and 11s. per box, by 
all Druggists. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—In cases 


of cramps, English cholera, and other severe maladies which occur so 
suddenly and intensely during the autumnal season, prompt and decisive in- 
tervention is absolutely necessary, not only to procure the immediate relief 0 
the patient, but also to prevent its passing into the more dangerous conaitions 
of collapse and perhaps death. Hot flannels should at once be applied to the 
surface of the abdomen, and then the ointment must be persistently rubbed into 
the skin, so as to cause it to penctrate into the pores, thus the spasmodic cram 
will be relieved and the circulation of the blood maintained equally. Attac 
of fever are often cut short by these valuable remedies. 
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320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 


Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 


i H E E ee A M I N E R. wT aieis Mesias Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


Saturdays, October 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 2. 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
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venient “— bus, = a for three soe f° * Se fe hy ete eee 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both ma _ to Messrs. y le ‘ ‘ ‘ Oy - 
Solicitors, 1 Lincotn’s Inn Fields, or to amen: BOOT pants to the Estate, rospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine unts, and all other fe i 


i i had ication. 4 
284 Camden Road, N.W information can Go tad'cn app OuN B LAURENCE: Sawiery. : 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 





<n eerie age eerie teeeienaiete eta er iene if 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. ORTH BRITISH AND. MERCANTILE ¢ 
ret kictae vse INSURANCE COMPANY. : 
y Charter and Acts of Parliament. . 
Heav Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. Incepponated by Rope) nem | 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Mevete Woes Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
AMOUNT INSURED one oe dap £150,000,000 fom ae 2. Saclge may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
an ’ “ siumed 
CLAIMS PAID Se ee Se eee £3,764,000 LONDON :—6: THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. West-Fnd Office —8 Waterloo Place, S W. 


Norwicu, Sept 29, 1880.. September 1880. i 
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| LIFE: 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





1 The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for October 9, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 
OUR BOOKMAKERS. 


PARIS GOSSIP—SPECIAL. 


CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :— 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. 


A FASHION IN CHURCHMANSHIP. 
DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATISTS. 
TYPICAL STATESMEN :—LORD SALISBURY. 


SNORTON JUNCTION :— 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF LIFE :— 
A Tale of the Drama. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
the QUEEN of ITALY. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orricrs—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FR Y’s — 

F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA: A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 

R ¥? 
S| Fry's COCOA EXTRACT. 

C OCOA: Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. & FRY and SOS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PrInTED, AND CuRtovs Works, 


Liprary Epitions of Stancarp AuTHoRS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MIscELLANEOUS Books. 


THE EXAMINER. 
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BRAND AND GCO.’s 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TBA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sote Appress.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





gee I Rae 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 








EIGHT.“PRIZE“MEDALS. 
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EIGHT. .PRIZE’ MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are nerieny harmless to the OPERATIVES 
EMPLOYED 











Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 







| 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE.BEST ARTICLES 





Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 











13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 


Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO., 








4 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ « 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ P N 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE: 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronse, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &¢. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] > 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. ; 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 
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EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 

and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels latiguor ra depression, fortifies the digestive “a Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution 
st a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, we ec) a in pense the _— ders, hextocs 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 94. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly;natural shade, and is quite 
less. Valuable for scurf and meunens. growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. _ By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is ee fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s, 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems pg cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however desply rooted they may be, < Alene ” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule whi 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
ane “aoa” of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
es, 25. ° 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN GSTON LOTTO 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. x 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINGSTON LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
Is. 








RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC O/LS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS.. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3%. 6d., 5s. 62., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PY¥R-E T10O- Gate. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free,”enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 





Jan. 1877. 

**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for z skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

oe B > ° 
«G, H. Jones, Bag.” y Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the; Queen. 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
. So ae 
failing beneficial influence over the wheal fenoes 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
dees oa wae eo oe 
withous which digestion snd good vitateing fuide 
(blood) is impossible. 


I? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from tl system, found 
Billets Be Tk ell do ta nen 
else can, Think, too, how very inexpensive it 
= hy Rar ee As a 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, ass. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s, 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


—— --—-- 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A’ gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


_ LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuartnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


kor EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea ; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 











OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


KOs CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


K OPF’s PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


K OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
With and without Milk and Sugar. ; 

The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 

Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. . 


—— ee 


k CE EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

















LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 





ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
a Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
/, Bros. T Works, 11 High Street, on, W.C. ‘The 
d Cheapest Tnaas in the Trade for ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, arid all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. ld Balls adjusted or exc and ‘Tables 
ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free Established 1 
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Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna, 











Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. 


| BILIN WA Te es 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the ‘‘ Lancet.”—*' The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 
onght to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” «3 

From the “‘ Mepicat Press anv Crrcucar.”—“On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous membranes to their normal functions, 
also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” ‘ ; ‘ 

_ From the Rovat HospiTat ror Diszases oF THE Cuest, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the-Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 

acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


Prices Veena an Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


COUNTRY-—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 3Os. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bit1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SprINGS:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. ; 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS~ RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in Three Vols. 


os ce TD By Urey 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 
London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House; Shoe Lae, E.C: 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, price 2s, boards ; cloth gilt,. 2s. 6d. (postage, 4¢.). 


THe VLCAR’S GOVERN ESe. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


‘* Undoubtedly a clever and well written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated on having written a book which contains 
a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something still better.”,—-THE TIMES. 

















London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





Beye CHIMNEY EIRCES, in Marble or FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 
an Carved » in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS | Gane Aime hat LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





hee STOVES, of every description, to 


and correspond with the above, includi Speciall 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late athe. . [ B 0 N US YE 'A R | 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
and | places, also to correspond with the above, from special Current Year. 
SONS. private designs. 





ENHAM ; COOKING APPARATUS AND | . A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish. | i consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 

















SONS. ‘i Money. 
NS ine ee Re S CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cescsecscecesecvcovccess £3,750,000 
ee ANNUAL REVENUE ..... bd deddec¥edet ss cokustuaussds . 480,000 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, INVESTED FUNDS....ssseseeeeeeeeeses sestesesseetsee 2,800,000 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 7 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 
G. BARKER & CO., LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
BANKERS 
° EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Cirarinc Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued — Established 1803. 
On Demand an . - 34 per Cent, per Annum. | 
Seven oe Notice . «4 ” ” Interest 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
pene ° Notice . 44 * ab payable 
“ irty Days’ Notice . ° 5 a ly. i i , » 
The he os § ” Quarterly Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent, allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve Insurances against fire on property in all parts of the world at moderate 
complete months, * 2 rates of premium. Prompt ne li al settlement of claims. Policies fallin 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every descriptionof Banking | due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14, or the samé wi 
transacted, become void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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Printed tor the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, October 9, 1880. 














